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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  THE  FIRST 
CHARTER. 

By  Harrison  Merrill  Davis. 

A  free  government,  as  commonly  understood,  is  one  in 
which  the  people  make  the  laws  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  under  the  first  char¬ 
ter  was  not  a  free  government.  To  call  it  a  theocratic 
oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  describe  it  with 
accuracy,  but  to  give  it  a  bad  name. 

It  is  true  that  the  Freemen  re-elected  from  year  to  year 
practically  the  same  group  of  leaders  to  be  their  Magis¬ 
trates,  that  is,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assis¬ 
tants,  but  those  leaders  were  kept  in  office  solely  because 
of  the  personal  influence  which  their  acknowledged  char¬ 
acter,  orthodoxy,  and  ability  secured  to  them. 

The  influence  of  the  ministers  was  entirely  unofficial: 
they  had  no  political  functions  by  law,  but  gave  their 
advice  when  requested  by  the  magistrates.  Sometimes 
they  did  not  wait  to  be  consulted. 

The  government  of  IMassachusetts  by  the  chartered 
Company  was  very  much  like  the  government  of  a  popu¬ 
lous  borough  in  England  by  its  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or 
similar  officials,  chosen  not  by  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
but  by  some  comparatively  small  and  select  body  of  bur¬ 
gesses  or  freemen  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  In  all 
such  cases  the  corporation  was  not  composed  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  only  of  the  larger  or  smaller  group  to 
which  the  charter  had  given  the  franchise  of  acting  as  a 
body  corporate. 

The  first  government  organized  in  Massachusetts,  which 
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derived  its  authority  from  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  the  First  in  March,  1628,  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell 
and  his  associates,  was  that  of  Endecott  at  Salem.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  the  time  when  he  received  from  England  one 
of  the  duplicate  originals  of  the  Charter  together  with 
notice  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Company’s 
plantation,  his  administration  continued  until  the  coming 
of  Winthrop  in  the  summer  of  1630.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  per¬ 
son  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Assistants,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  other  copy  of  the  Charter,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  Freemen  in  General  Court  assembled, 
the  transfer  of  the  corporation  to  the  place  of  its  intended 
operations  was  accomplished.  The  original  plan  of  ruling 
the  colony  from  England  through  a  local  governor  and 
council  subordinate  to  the  corporation,  which  should  re¬ 
main  domiciled  in  the  mother  country,  was  thus  super¬ 
seded. 

Whether  or  not  the  leaders  from  the  first  contemplated 
such  a  removal  as  possible  or  probable,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  either  illegal  or  surreptitious.  The  charter 
does  not  specify  that  the  corporate  meetings  and  elections 
must  be  held  in  England,  and  the  Crown  lawyers  many 
years  afterwards  construed  the  charter  as  having  created 
a  corporation  “upon  the  place,”  that  is  to  say,  as  one 
empowered  to  have  its  corporate  home  and  perform  its 
corporate  acts  in  the  territory  over-seas  which  it  had  been 
chartered  to  colonize  and  rule. 

The  removal  to  ^Massachusetts  was  proposed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Company,  Mathew  Cradock,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  stated  whether  or  not  the  idea  originated  with 
him.  A  number  of  wealthy  and  influential  members  of 
the  corporation  had  agreed  to  go  as  settlers  to  the  new 
colony  provided  the  whole  organization  should  first  by 
“order  of  Court”  be  permanently  removed  thither.  The 
words  “by  order  of  court”  do  not  refer,  as  some  writers 
have  assumed,  to  legal  proceedings,  but  to  a  proper  order, 
vote,  or  resolution  of  the  Company’s  own  court,  which 
was  a  meeting  of  the  members  or  Freemen,  as  they  were 
called,  duly  assembled  in  General  Court. 

Opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  corporation  to  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  to  the  holding  of  future  elections  and  meet¬ 
ings  across  the  ocean  might  have  been  expected  to  come, 
not  from  the  authorities,  but  from  the  Freemen  of  the 
Company,  most  of  whom  did  not  intend  to  become  settlers, 
and  many  of  whom  had  also  invested  their  money  in  the 
enterprise.  As  a  practical  matter  those  who  remained 
at  home  would  not  be  able  to  attend  future  meetings  of 
the  General  Court,  nor  vote,  or  be  elected  to  office.  It 
speaks  well  for  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  for  their  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  few  who  were  going  to 
emigrate,  that  this  radical  departure  met  with  general 
approval. 

The  number  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Company  prior  to 
the  removal  was  a  little  over  one  hundred,  and  of  these 
not  over  a  dozen  came  to  Massachusetts,  so  that  at  the 
first  meetings  of  the  General  Court  on  this  side  of  of  the 
ocean,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assistants 
included  nearly  all  the  Freemen  who  were  able  to  be 
present  at  a  General  Court. 

The  admission  of  over  one  hundred  new  Freemen, 
which  took  place  within  a  year  after  the  coming  of  Win- 
throp,  was  perhaps  not  intended  solely  as  a  concession 
to  the  demands  of  the  settlers;  for  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  colony  would  be  composed  of  numerous 
small  settlements  or  plantations  widely  scattered  in  a 
wilderness  destitute  of  roads  and  bridges,  those  few  men 
who  were  not  only  the  governing  body  but  were  at  the 
same  time  nearly  all  who  could  assemble  as  the  General 
Court  of  the  Company,  must  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
so  enlarging  the  number  of  Freemen  that  there  would  be 
a  group  of  them  residing  in  each  community  to  represent 
the  corporation  and  to  organize  and  administer  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  support  of  the  ministry,  the  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  meeting  houses,  roads  and  other  common  and 
public  utilities,  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  the  assessment  of 
taxes  for  these  local  purposes,  and  the  general  oversight 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  could  not  pru¬ 
dently  be  left  to  the  initiative  and  control  of  outsiders; 
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nor  could  they  be  conveniently  administered  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Company 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

The  theory  that  the  first  settlements,  of  their  own 
initiative,  organized  town  governments  of  a  popular  char¬ 
acter  for  the  purpose  of  administering  their  local  affairs, 
and  that  this  development  was  at  first  tolerated  and  after¬ 
wards  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Colony,  seems 
to  me  untenable.  On  the  contrary,  the  General  Court  and 
the  Assistants  from  the  first  treated  the  separate  planta¬ 
tions  as  convenient  administrative  units,  like  the  town¬ 
ships  and  parishes  of  England,  on  which  to  impose  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  local  needs  of  the  little 
communities,  under  the  control  of  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  Freemen  of  the  Company. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  a  chartered  cor¬ 
poration,  the  members  of  which,  called  the  Freemen,  had 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  new  members  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Company.  It  has  been  called  a  mere  trading 
company,  and  the  corporate  proceedings  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  charter  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  and  make  it  serve  as  the  written  constitution 
of  a  commonwealth.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  facts  or  with  seventeenth  century 
political  ideas.  That  the  corporation  was  not  a  trading 
company  is  clear  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Charter  through.  Its  purpose  was  to  found  a  colony 
of  Englishmen  in  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  Crown. 
The  only  reference  to  trading  that  I  can  remember  is  the 
exemption  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years  of  goods 
imported  from  England  or  exported  to  England. 

The  corporation  was  made  in  effect  the  Lord  Proprietor 
of  its  domain,  with  power  to  govern  all  subjects  of  the 
King  and  all  other  persons  willing  to  bear  allegiance  to 
the  King,  whom  the  Company  might  invite  or  permit  to 
settle  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  organization  of  the 
corporation  itself  Avas  prescribed  in  the  charter.  It  was 
to  have  a  Governor,  a  Deputy  Governor,  and  a  Council 
of  eighteen  Assistants,  all  elected  by  the  Freemen  of  the 
Company  annually  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court. 
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But  nothing  was  prescribed  as  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  established  by  the  Company  for  the  inhabitants 
of  its  territory.  The  Company  was  left  free  to  make  such 
laws  and  to  create  such  administrative  and  executive 
agencies  as  it  saw  fit,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  that 
the  colonists  were  to  have  tlie  civil  rights  of  the  King’s 
subjects  and  that  the  laws  must  not  be  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

Charles  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Puritans,  and  some 
writers  have  marvelled  that  he  should  have  granted  such 
powers  to  members  of  a  despised  denomination.  It  may 
have  been  that  his  advisers,  because  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  and  respectable  character  of  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise,  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  make  certain 
the  colonization  of  New  England  by  subjects  of  the  King, 
as  a  bulwark  against  attempted  colonization  by  other 
powers.  That  would  have  been  a  statesmanlike  motive. 
It  is  quite  probable  also  that  the  King  was  moved  in 
part  at  least  by  financial  reasons,  and  that  he  received  a 
consideration  from  the  promoters  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  Stuart  kings,  in  their  constant  search  for  sources  of 
revenue,  made  much  use  and  abuse  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  were  constantly  revoking  and  re-issuing  charters 
of  boroughs  and  cities,  and  granting  new  ones,  generally 
for  some  consideration  other  than  the  King’s  “free  grace 
and  mere  motion.” 

Tlie  idea  of  a  written  constitution,  adopted  by  the 
people  and  deriving  its  force  and  validity  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed,  did  not  become  general  until  long 
after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the 
fifty  odd  years  when  ^Massachusetts  was  ruled  by  this 
chartered  corporation,  Englishmen  were  not  free  citizens 
but  subjects  of  the  King,  and  their  civil  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  were  regarded  either  as  founded  on  the  custom  and 
tradition  of  the  common  law  or  as  derived  from  privileges 
and  franchises  expressly  granted  by  the  sovereign  in 
Magna  Charta  or  in  some  later  charter. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
was  from  first  to  last  an  assembly  of  the  Freemen  or 
members  of  the  corporation  as  provided  in  the  charter. 
As  the  population  increased  and  the  towns  grew  more 
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numerous,  more  Freemen  were  admitted.  It  is  said  that 
record  has  been  found  of  the  names  of  about  2,500  Free¬ 
men  in  all,  but  of  course  by  reason  of  deaths  and  of  the 
many  persons  who  went  back  to  England  or  removed  to 
other  colonies,  there  were  never  as  many  as  2,500  Free¬ 
men  at  any  one  time,  probably  not  as  many  as  2,000,  even 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Company.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Freemen  never  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  adult  men  in  the  colony. 

This  appears  to  us  like  an  unfair  limitation  of  the 
franchise,  especially  as  none  but  church-members  were 
eligible  as  Freemen.  But  it  probably  did  not  seem  strange 
or  oppressive  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  although  here 
and  there  some  individual  may  have  objected  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  church-membership  as  a  qualification.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  even  church  members  had  no 
right  to  demand  admission  as  Freemen,  and  without 
doubt,  almost  any  man  of  whom  any  considerable  number 
of  Freemen  approved  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
their  body,  would  be  found  to  be  a  church  member  or 
able  to  become  one.  In  the  City  of  London,  no  one  was 
qualified  for  admission  as  a  Freeman  who  had  not  first 
been  admitted  a  Freeman  of  one  of  the  great  London 
Companies.  When  we  consider  the  kind  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  that  the  Puritans  planned  to  establish  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  it  was  obviously  wise  to  restrict  tbe  Freedom 
of  the  Company  to  persons  like-minded  with  the  original 
associates.  This  policy  evidently  commended  itself  not 
only  to  the  Assistants  and  the  ministers,  but  also  to  the 
Freemen  at  large,  for  it  could  have  been  abandoned  at  any 
time  by  action  of  the  General  Court.  And  the  policy 
cannot  have  been  unpopular  among  the  inhabitants  who 
were  not  Freemen,  for  any  serious  discontent  on  the  part 
of  their  neighbors,  in  the  little  towns  where  they  lived, 
would  have  put  such  pressure  upon  the  Freemen  that 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  making  a  change. 

It  was  soon  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  Freemen 
to  leave  their  homes  and  assemble  in  General  Court,  and 
it  was  made  lawful  for  the  Freemen  of  every  plantation 
to  choose  deputies  to  attend  the  General  Court,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  deal  on  their  behalf  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
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Commonwealth  wherein  the  Freemen  had  to  do;  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  election  of  Magistrates  and  other  officers  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  wherein  every  Freeman  was  to  give  his  own  voice. 
And  the  number  of  deputies  was  afterwards  limited  by 
the  following  provision: 

“Forasmuch,  as  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Towns  are  much  increased.  It  is  therefore  ordered 
and  by  this  Court  enacted.  That  henceforth  no  town 
shall  send  more  than  two  Deputies  to  the  General  Court, 
though  the  number  of  Freemen  in  any  town  be  more  than 
twenty.  And  that  all  towns  which  have  not  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty  Freemen  shall  send  but  one  Deputy,  & 
such  towns  as  have  not  ten  Freemen  shall  send  none, 
but  such  Freemen  shall  vote  with  the  next  town  in  the 
choice  of  their  Deputie  or  Deputies  til  this  Court  take 
further  order.” 

The  deputies  were  not  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  but  by  the  Freemen  who  resided  therein.  The  town 
was  not  considered  as  a  body  politic,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  representation;  it  was  the  Freemen  who  lived  in  the 
town  who  were  entitled  under  the  Charter  to  their  voice 
in  the  General  Court  and  who  were  permitted  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  deputies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  no  deputy  went  to  the  General  Court  from  any  town 
where  less  than  ten  Freemen  resided,  but  the  Freemen 
in  such  a  town  joined  with  the  Freemen  of  the  adjoining 
town  in  choosing  a  deputy  or  deputies.  Further  confir¬ 
mation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  deputies 
was  not  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Freemen  who  happened  to  live  there.  Also  the  Freemen 
of  any  town  were  permitted  to  choose  as  their  deputy  any 
Freeman  of  the  Company,  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
colony. 

From  1630  to  1642  was  the  period  when  many  new 
settlers  were  coming  to  the  colony,  and  they  very  often 
came  in  groups  or  companies  under  the  leadership  of  a 
minister.  The  General  Court  was  kept  busy  locating  new 
settlements,  granting  lands  and  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  townships.  They  did  not  think  of  the  towns  as 
municipal  corporations.  The  only  municipal  corporations 
that  they  knew  anything  about  were  tlie  English  boroughs, 
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which  under  charters  from  the  Crown,  or  in  some  cases 
by  immemorial  prescription,  had  a  form  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  free  from  the  control  of  the  County  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  other  officials  who  administered  local  govern¬ 
ment  throughout  England,  outside  of  these  privileged 
areas.  They  had  all  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
thousands  of  parishes  into  which  England  was  divided, 
and  they  were  familiar  with  the  civil  and  religious  func¬ 
tions  of  the  usual  parish  officers,  the  Churchwardens,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  Surveyors  of  Highways,  and 
the  Constables.  Neither  the  parishes  of  England,  nor  the 
towmships,  into  which  some  of  the  larger  parishes  were 
sub-divided,  had  been  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
by  royal  charter.  Their  boundaries,  their  obligations,  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  their  officials,  all  owed  their 
existence  to  tradition  and  immemorial  custom,  except  as 
Parliament  had  from  time  to  time  imposed  new  obliga¬ 
tions.  Therefore  the  General  Court,  in  dividing  the  set¬ 
tled  area  of  the  colony  into  townships  and  imposing  upon 
town  officers  duties  like  those  imposed  upon  parish  officers 
in  England,  was  not  usurping  the  power  to  create  cor¬ 
porations,  but  was  merely  adopting  a  machinery  of  local 
administration  like  that  to  which  all  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  mother  country. 

William  Pynchon,  one  of  the  first  group  of  Assistants 
or  ^Magistrates,  writes  to  Winthrop,  in  1646,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  laws  of  England  be  preserved  and  adhered 
to  “except  those  that  be  contrary  to  God” — “for  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  he  writes,  “at  our  first  coming,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
people  were  divided  into  several  plantations,  you  did 
presently  nominate  a  constable  for  each  plantation  as  the 
most  common  officer  of  the  King’s  peace,  and  gave  them 
their  oath  in  true  substance  as  the  Constables  take  it  in 
England ;  likewise  all  controversies  about  meum  and  tuum 
were  tried  by  juries  after  the  manner  of  England,  and 
after  a  while  grand  juries  were  appointed  for  further 
inquiry  into  such  matter  as  might  tend  to  the  King’s 
peace.” 

The  power  of  legislating  for  the  colony  was  vested  by 
the  Charter  in  the  Freemen  of  the  Company  assembled 
in  General  Court,  who  made  laws  binding  not  only  upon 
themselves  but  also  upon  all  the  inhabitants  subject  to 
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the  Company’s  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  taxation  was 
plainly  implied.  The  corporation  could  not  govern  a 
growing  commonwealth  with  no  financial  resources  other 
than  income  from  its  commercial  activities  and  assess¬ 
ments  laid  upon  its  own  members.  As  the  source  of  title 
to  the  lands  which  it  granted  to  towns,  groups  of  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  individuals,  the  Company  might  have  made 
its  grants  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  graduated  an¬ 
nual  rentals.  To  levy  taxes,  for  building  forts  and  for 
other  public  purposes,  and  to  apportion  the  same  among 
the  several  towns,  was  a  neces.sary  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  vested  in  the  Company,  and  a  much  less 
vexatious  method  of  raising  a  revenue  than  perpetual 
land  rents. 

A  collection  of  laws  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1648, 
which  may  properly  be  deemed  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  a  new 
body  of  laws,  but  a  compilation,  with  additions  and  re¬ 
visions,  of  the  laws  and  orders  of  a  general  nature  which 
had  been  previously  enacted  by  the  General  Court.  This 
volume  is  entitled  “The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  ^lassachusetts,” 
published  by  the  General  Court  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of 
the  first  month  Anno  1647,  printed  at  Cambridge  1648, 
“to  be  solde  at  the  shop  of  Ilezekiah  Usher  in  Bos¬ 
ton.”  Apparently  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Court,  underwrote  the  cost  of 
the  books,  for  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  re¬ 
imbursement,  explaining  that  certain  corrections  and 
changes  made  by  the  General  Court  subsequent  to  the 
oflicial  date  of  publication  in  1647  had  been  overlooked 
when  the  books  were  printed  the  following  year,  so  that 
the  edition  was  unsaleable  and  many  of  the  books  de¬ 
stroyed.  I'he  Treasurer  was  awarded  twenty  pounds  to 
make  good  his  loss.  This  incident  may  explain  the  fact 
that  until  quite  recently  not  a  single  copy  was  known  to 
be  in  existence.  The  copy  now  in  the  Huntington  Li¬ 
brary  in  California  came  to  light  in  England  at  the  sale 
of  a  private  library.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  the  late 
Xathan  ^Matthews:  “That  copy  was  bought  by  a  London 
bookseller  and  sold  to  one  of  those  despicable  book  collec- 
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tors  whose  sole  objective  is  to  spend  their  money  in  buying 
books  and  then  hiding  them,  with  the  idea  that  when  they 
die  and  their  collection  is  sold  they  will  bring  a  great 
price  and  incidentally  bring  great  posthumous  repute  to 
them.”  !Mr.  Ijifatthews  explained  however  that  he  did 
not  include  ^fr.  Huntington  in  his  strictures,  as  he  was 
not  at  all  that  type  of  collector. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  Puritan  political  philosophy 
is  expressed  in  the  quotation  from  Scripture  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  title  page  of  this  book  of  the  Laws  of  1648 : 

“Whosoever  therefore  rcsisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  receive  to  them¬ 
selves  damnation.” — ^Romanes  13 :  2. 

There  is  an  introduction  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  official  theories  as  to  Church 
and  State  and  as  to  the  status  of  the  non-freemen  find 
expression  in  passages  like  the  following: 

“This  hath  been  no  small  priviledge  and  advantage  to 
us  in  Xew  England  that  our  Churches  and  civil  State 
have  been  planted  and  growne  up  (like  two  twinnes) 
together  like  that  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by  which 
w’ee  were  put  in  minde  (and  had  opportunitie  put  into 
our  hands)  not  only  to  gather  our  Churches  and  set  up 
the  Ordinances  of  Christ  Jesus  in  them  according  to  the 
Apostolick  patterne  by  such  light  as  the  Lord  graciously 
afforded  us:  but  also  withall  to  frame  our  civil  Politic 
and  lawes  according  to  the  rules  of  his  most  holy 
word  whereby  each  do  help  and  strengthen  other  (the 
Churches  the  civil  Authoritie,  and  the  civil  Authoritie 
the  Churches)  and  so  both  prosper  the  better  without 
such  aemulation  and  contention  for  priviledges  or  prior¬ 
ity  as  have  proved  the  misery  (if  not  ruine)  of  both 
in  some  other  places. 

“You  have  called  us  from  amongst  the  rest  of  our 
Bretheren  and  given  us  power  to  make  these  lawes:  we 
must  now  call  upon  you  to  see  them  executed:  remem- 
bring  that  old  &  true  proverb.  The  execution  of  the  law 
is  the  life  of  the  law.  If  one  sort  of  you  viz:  non-Free- 
men  should  object  that  you  had  no  hand  in  calling  us 
to  this  worke,  and  therefore  think  yourselves  not  bound 
to  obedience  kc.  Wee  answer  that  a  subsequent  or 
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implicit  consent  is  of  like  force  in  this  case  as  an  expresse 
precedent  power :  for  in  putting  your  persons  and  estates 
into  the  protection  and  way  of  subsistence  held  forth  and 
exercised  within  this  Jurisdiction,  you  doe  tacitly  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  Government  and  to  all  the  wholesome  lawes 
thereof,  and  so  is  the  common  repute  in  all  nations  and 
that  upon  this  Maxim,  Qui  sentit  commodum  sentire 
debet  et  opus.” 

That  they  did  not  intend  ever  to  condone  disobedience 
to  the  “civil  Authoritie”  on  the  plea  of  the  “higher  law,”' 
they  gave  full  warning  in  the  following  language:  “That 
distinction  which  is  put  between  the  Lawes  of  God  and 
the  lawes  of  men  becomes  a  snare  to  many  as  it  is  mis- 
applyed  in  the  ordering  of  their  obedience  to  civil  Author- 
itie;  for  when  the  Authoritie  is  of  God  and  that  in  way 
of  an  Ordinance  Rom.  13.1.  and  when  the  administration 
of  it  is  according  to  deductions  and  rules  gathered  from 
the  word  of  God  and  the  clear  light  of  nature  in  civil 
nations,  surely  there  is  no  humane  law  that  tendeth  to 
common  good  (according  to  those  principles)  but  the 
same  is  mediately  a  law  of  God,  and  that  in  way  of  an 
Ordinance  which  all  are  to  submit  unto  and  that  for 
conscience  sake.  Rom.  13.5.” 

Thus  is  proclaimed  the  Divine  Right  of  the  civil  Au¬ 
thoritie,  to  wit :  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Company;  and  that  this  Authoritie  was 
“of  God,”  and  was  exercised  for  the  common  good  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  Nature, 
admitted  for  them  of  no  doubt  or  denial. 

The  introduction,  in  one  paragraph,  refers  to  the  time 
spent  by  the  General  Court  in  making  laws  and  repeal¬ 
ing  and  altering  them  so  often,  and  quotes  in  excuse 
the  saying  of  the  Civilian  (sic),  “Crescit  in  orbe  dolus.” 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  Laws  of  1648  relating 
to  towns  and  the  duties  of  to^vn  officers.  These  pro¬ 
visions  and  those  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assis¬ 
tants  as  ^fagistrates,  give  the  outlines  of  the  system  of 
local  government  under  the  Charter  after  it  had  become 
fully  organized.  The  later  revisions  of  1660  and  1672 
made  few  changes. 

As  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  grown  men  of  the 
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colony  were  not  Freemen,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
what  share,  if  any,  the  non-Freemen  were  entitled  to  take 
in  the  local  affairs  of  tlieir  towns. 

First,  the  General  Court  had  ordered,  decreed  and 
declared:  “That  everie  man,  whether  Inhabitant  or  For- 
reiner.  Free  or  not  Free  shall  have  libertie  to  come  to 
any  publick  Court,  Counsell,  or  Town-meeting;  and  either 
by  speech  or  writing  to  move  any  lawfull,  seasonable  or 
material  question;  or  to  present  any  necessarie  motion, 
complaint,  petition,  bill  or  information  whereof  that 
IMeeting  hath  proper  cognisance,  so  it  be  done  in  conven¬ 
ient  time,  due  order  and  respective  manner.” 

Jurymen  were  chosen  b}"^  the  Freemen  only,  at  meet¬ 
ings  warned  by  the  town  constable  pursuant  to  process 
from  the  Recorder  of  the  Court.  But  the  Freemen  could 
choose  as  jurjunen  persons  who  were  not  Freemen,  as 
appears  by  the  following  order  of  the  General  Court: 

“This  Court  taking  into  consideration  the  useful  Parts 
and  abilities  of  divers  Inhabitants  amongst  us  which  are 
not  Freemen,  which  if  improved  to  public  use,  the  affairs 
of  this  Common-wealth  may  be  the  easier  caried  an  end 
(sic)  in  the  severall  Towns  of  this  Jurisdiction,  doth 
order  and  hereby  declare;  That  henceforth  it  shall  and 
may  be  la\\’full  for  the  Freemen  within  any  of  the  said 
Towns  to  make  choice  of  such  Inhabitants  (though  non- 
Freemen)  who  have  taken,  or  shall  take  the  Oath  of 
fidelitie  to  this  Government  to  lie  Jurie-men,  and  to  have 
their  Vote  in  the  choice  of  the  Select-men  for  the  town 
Affairs,  Assessments  of  Rates  and  otlier  Prudentials 
proper  to  the  Select-men  of  the  several  Towns.  Provided 
still  that  the  major  part  of  all  companyes  of  Select-men 
be  Free-men  from  time  to  time  that  shall  make  any 
valid  Act.  As  also,  where  no  Select-men  are,  to  have 
their  Vote  in  ordering  of  Schools,  bearding  of  cattle,  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  Iligh-wayes  and  distributing  of  Lands;  any 
Law,  Use  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Provided  also  that  no  non-Freeman  shall  have  his  Vote 
untill  he  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one  years.” 

The  reference  to  places  “where  no  Selectmen  are”  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  from  time 
to  time  settlements  not  yet  organized  as  towns,  as  where 
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lands  had  been  granted  to  a  group  of  proprietors  with  a 
view  to  the  future  settlement  of  a  town.  These  un¬ 
organized  townships  were  sometimes  called  “peculiars/^ 
and  in  such  places  temporarily  the  non-Freemen  were 
authorized  to  have  a  voice  in  the  common  concerns  of  the 
new  settlement. 

That  the  small  number  of  Freemen  was  not  altogether 
due  to  a  policy  of  restricting  the  number  admitted,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  enactment  occasioned,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  want  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  persons 
qualified  to  become  Freemen: 

“Whereas  there  are  within  this  Jurisdiction  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Churches  who  to  exempt  themselves  from  all  pub- 
lick  service;  in  the  Common-wealth  will  not  come  in  to  be 
made  Freemen,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and 
the  Authoritie  thereof.  That  all  such  members  of  Churches 
in  the  severall  towns  within  this  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exempted  from  such  publick  service  as  they  are  from 
time  to  time  chosen  to  by  the  Freemen  of  the  severall 
towns;  as  Constables,  Jurors,  Select-men  and  Surveyors 
of  high-wayes.  And  if  any  such  person  shall  refuse  to 
serve  in,  or  take  upon  him  any  such  Office  being  legally 
chosen  thereunto,  he  shall  pay  for  every  such  refusall 
such  Fine  as  the  town  shall  impose,  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  as  Freemen  are  lyable  to  in  such  cases.” 

The  obligation  of  all  to  contribute  to  the  common 
charges,  whether  Freemen  or  not,  is  imposed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms: 

“This  Court  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
an  equal  contribution  to  all  common  charges  in  towns, 
and  observing  that  the  chief  occasion  of  the  defect  heerin 
ariseth  from  hence,  that  many  of  those  who  are  not  Free¬ 
men  nor  members  of  any  Church  doe  take  advantage 
thereby  to  withdraw  their  help  in  such  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  as  are  in  use,  Tt  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
and  Authoritie  thereof,  That  everie  Inhabitant  shal 
henceforth  contribute  to  all  charges  both  in  Church  & 
Commonwealth  wherof  he  doth  or  may  receive  benefit: 
and  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  voluntarily  con¬ 
tribute  proportionably  to  his  ability  with  the  Freemen  of 
the  same  town,  to  all  common  charges  both  civil  and  eccle- 
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aiastical  shall  be  compelled  thereto  by  assessment  & 
distresse  to  be  levied  by  the  Constable  or  other  Officer  of 
the  town  as  in  other  Cases :  and  that  the  lands  &  estates  of 
all  men  (wherever  they  dwell)  shall  be  rated  for  all  town 
charges  lx)th  civil  and  ecclesiasticall  as  aforesaid  where 
the  lands  and  estates  shal  lye:  their  persons  where  they 
dwell.” 

The  Freemen  of  every  township,  with  such  others  as 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  were  authorized 
by  the  General  Court  to  make  such  laws  and  constitutions 
as  might  concern  the  welfare  of  their  town,  provided 
they  were  not  of  a  criminal  but  only  of  a  prudential 
nature  and  that  their  penalty  did  not  exceed  20  shillings 
for  one  offence  and  that  they  were  not  “repugnant  to 
the  publick  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Countrie.” 

The  choice  of  Selectmen  was  authorized  as  follows: 

“Also  that  the  Freemen  of  everie  town  or  Township 
with  such  other  the  Inhabitants  as  have  taken  the  Oath 
of  fidelitie  shall  have  full  power  to  choos  yearly,  or  for 
lesse  time,  within  each  Township  a  convenient  number 
of  fit  men  to  order  the  planting  and  prudential  occasions 
of  that  Town,  according  to  instructions  given  them  in 
writing.  Provided,  nothing  be  done  by  them  contrary 
to  the  publick  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Countrie.  Pro¬ 
vided  also  that  the  number  of  such  Select  persons  be 
not  above  nine.” 

All  towns  were  directed  to  take  care  from  time  to  time 
to  order  and  dispose  of  all  single  persons  and  inmates 
within  their  towns  to  service  or  other\vise.  It  was  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  Pound  in  every  town  and 
village. 

Every  towmship,  or  such  as  are  deputed  to  order  the 
prudential  affairs  thereof,  is  authorized  to  “present”  to 
the  Quarter  Court  all  idle  and  unprofitable  persons,  and 
all  children  who  are  not  diligently  employed  by  their 
parents. 

Some  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Selectmen  were  the 
following : 

To  regulate  the  fencing,  planting,  sowing,  feeding  and 
ordering  of  the  common  fields  where  the  occupiers  do 
not  agree. 
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To  appoint  once  a  year  a  committee  to  perambulate  the 
town  boundaries. 

To  appoint  fence-viewers. 

To  hear  and  determine  small  causes  and  try  petty 
oflFences  with  same  powers  as  a  Magistrate,  when  the  only 
magistrate  in  town  is  an  interested  party. 

To  list  all  male  persons  over  sixteen,  and  make  annual 
valuations  of  property  for  taxation. 

Selectmen  were  enjoined  by  the  General  Court  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  tlieir  brethren  and  neighbors  where 
they  dwelt,  to  see  that  no  heads  of  families  neglected  to 
teach  their  children  and  apprentices  to  read  the  English 
tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws;  and  masters 
of  families  were  enjoined  at  least  once  a  week  to  catechize 
their  children  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  answer  when  questioned  by 
their  parents  or  n) asters  or  any  of  the  selectmen. 

And  all  masters  and  parents  were  enjoined  to  bring 
up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  useful  calling, 
labor,  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other 
trade  profitable  to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  “if 
they  will  not  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  emplo^Tnent.’’ 

The  marriage  of  any  orphans  not  bound  to  service  by 
their  parents  when  alive,  required  the  approval  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Selectmen  or  of  a  Magistrate. 

The  duties  of  the  Town  Constable  are  prescribed  in 
much  detail: 

Constables  are  to  whip  and  punish  by  order  of  Author- 
itie  in  their  own  towns,  “unless  they  can  get  another  to 
do  it.” 

Every  constable  is  authorized  to  make,  sign,  and  put 
forth  Pursuits  or  Hue  and  Cries  after  Murderers,  Man- 
slayers,  Peace-Breaking  Thieves,  Robbers,  Burglars,  and 
other  Capital  Offenders  where  no  Magistrate  is  near  at 
hand.  Also  to  apprehend  without  warrant  such  as  are 
overtaken  with  drink.  Sabbath-breakers,  liars,  vagrants, 
or  any  other  offenders,  either  by  sight  of  the  constable  or 
by  present  information  from  others.  Also  to  make  search 
for  such  persons  on  the  Sabbath-day  or  on  other  occasions, 
in  all  licensed  houses  or  other  suspected  or  disorderly 
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places  and  keep  them  in  safe  custody  till  opportunity 
serve  to  bring  them  before  one  of  the  next  Magistrates 
for  further  examination.  Persons  refusing  to  assist  the 
Constables  to  be  fined  by  warrant  from  any  Magistrate 
before  whom  such  offender  be  brought.  And  that  no  man 
may  plead  ignorance  for  such  neglect  or  refusal,  it  is 
ordered  that  every  Constable  shall  have  a  black  staff  of 
five  foot  long,  tipped  at  the  upper  end  about  five  inches 
with  brass,  as  a  badge  of  oflice. 

The  establishment  of  new  Churches  required  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  General  Court,  as  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  ordinance: 

“All  the  people  of  God  within  this  Jurisdiction  who 
are  not  in  a  Church  way  and  be  orthodox  in  judgment 
and  not  scandalous  in  life  shall  have  full  libertie  to 
gather  themselves  into  a  Church  estate,  provided  they 
doe  it  in  a  Christian  way  with  due  observation  of  the 
rules  of  Christ  revealed  in  his  word.  Provided  also  that 
the  General  Court  doth  not,  nor  will  hereafter  approve 
of  any  such  Companyes  of  men  as  shall  joyne  in  any 
pretended  way  of  Church  fellowship  unless  they  shall 
acquaint  the  Magistrates  and  the  Elders  of  the  neigh¬ 
bour  Churches  where  they  intend  to  joyn,  &  have  their 
approbation  therein.” 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  person  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  church  which  shall  be  gathered  without  the 
approbation  of  the  ^ilagistrates  and  the  said  churches  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  church  was  to  have  free  liberty, 

(1)  to  exercise  all  the  ordinances  of  God  according 
to  the  rules  of  Scripture, 

(2)  to  elect  and  ordain  all  her  officers  from  time  to 
time,  “Provided  they  be  able,  pious  and  orthodox,” 

(3)  to  deal  with  her  members  in  a  church  way  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  justice,  so  as  not  to  retard  or  hinder 
the  course  thereof,  and 

(4)  to  deal  with  a  Magistrate,  Deputy  of  Court,  or 
other  officer,  that  is  a  member,  in  a  church  way  in  case 
of  apparent  or  just  offence,  so  as  it  be  done  with  due 
observance  and  respect. 

Ministers  and  Elders  of  “neer  adjoyning”  churches 
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were  authorized  to  gather  in  monthly  conferences  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  independence  of  the  individual  churches 
was  protected  by  the  enactment  that  nothing  be  con¬ 
cluded  and  imposed  by  way  of  Authoritie  from  one 
or  more  churches  upon  another  but  only  by  way  of  broth¬ 
erly  conferences  and  consultations. 

Disparagement  or  contempt  of  the  minister  or  his  teach¬ 
ing  was  an  offence  punishable  by  the  Magistrate,  and  for 
the  second  offence  the  penalty  was  five  pounds  fine,  or  ta 
stand  two  hours  openly  upon  a  block  or  stool  four  feet 
high  on  a  lecture  day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  the  culprit’s 
breast,  written  in  capital  letters :  “An  Open  and  Obstinate 
Contemner  of  God’s  Holy  Ordinances,”  that  others  might 
fear  and  be  ashamed  of  breaking  out  into  like  wickedness. 

Every  person  was  required  to  attend  meeting  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  on  public  fast  days  and  days  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings  fine,  all  such  offences 
to  be  heard  and  determined  by  any  one  Magistrate  or 
more  from  time  to  time. 

The  ultimate  control  in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  re¬ 
served  to  the  civil  authority,  in  the  following  language : 

“Forasmuch  as  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Churches 
and  members  thereof  as  well  as  civil  Rights  &  Liberties 
are  carefully  to  be  maintained,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court 
&  decreed.  That  the  civil  Authoritie  heer  established  hath 
power  and  liberty  to  see  the  peace,  ordinance  and  rules 
of  Christ  be  observed  in  everie  Church  according  to  his 
word.  As  also  to  deal  with  any  church-member  in  a 
way  of  civil  justice  notwithstanding  any  church  relation, 
oflBce  or  interest;  so  it  be  done  in  a  civil  and  not  in  an 
ecclesiastical  way.  Xor  shall  any  church  censure  degrade 
or  depose  any  man  from  any  civil  dignity,  office,  or 
authoritie  he  shall  have  in  the  Common-wealth.” 

The  official  theology  was  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  th& 
land  by  the  following  provision  aimed  at  “Heresies’”: 

“Although  no  humane  power  be  Lord  over  the  Eaith 
&  Consciences  of  men,  and  therefore  may  not  constrein 
them  to  believe  or  professe  against  their  Consciences: 
yet  because  such  as  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  soules  of  men  ought  duly  to  be  restreined 
from  such  notorious  impiety,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and 
decreed  by  this  Court;  That  if  any  Christian  within 
this  Jurisdiction  shall  go  about  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  Christian  Faith  and  Religion,  by  broaching  or  main- 
teining  any  damnable  heresie;  as  denying  the  immor- 
talitie  of  the  Soul,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
any  sin  to  be  repented  of  in  the  Regenerate,  or  any  evil 
done  by  the  outward  man  to  be  accounted  sin:  or  deny¬ 
ing  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  Ransom  for  our  sins,  or 
shall  affirm  that  wee  are  not  justified  by  his  Death  and 
Righteousness,  but  by  the  perfection  of  our  own  works; 
or  shall  deny  the  moralitie  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
or  shall  indeavor  to  seduce  others  to  any  the  heresies 
aforementioned,  everie  such  person  continuing  obstinate 
therein  after  due  means  of  conviction  shall  be  sentenced 
to  Banishment.” 

Jesuits  and  priests  of  Rome  were  forbidden  to  come 
within  the  jurisdiction.  Ana-baptists  were  denounced  as 
“Incendiaries  of  commonwealths  and  Infectors  of  per¬ 
sons,”  on  the  ground,  as  stated,  that  those  who  hold  the 
baptizing  of  infants  unlawful  have  usually  held  other 
errors  or  heresies,  such  as  denying  the  lawfulness  of  mak¬ 
ing  war,  the  lawfulness  of  Magistrates  and  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  punish  breaches  of  the  first  Table.  All  such  were 
liable  to  be  haled  before  a  Magistrate  and  bound  over  for 
trial,  the  penalty  being  banishment. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  towns  and  town  officers  in  respect  to  schools, 
the  settlement  of  paupers  and  poor  relief,  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  the  regulation  of 
trade. 

The  following  are  examples  drawn  from  the  records  of 
a  few  towns,  showing  how  some  of  these  laws  were  carried 
into  effect. 

In  Ipswich,  in  1642,  it  was  voted  that  the  “Seven  Men” 
are  to  see  that  children  neglected  by  their  parents  are 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  if  necessary  bound  out  to  service.  Also 
that  whosoever  kills  a  wolf  is  to  have - and  the  skin. 
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if  he  nail  the  head  up  at  the  meeting  house,  and  give 
notice  to  the  Constables. 

In  1661  there  is  the  record  of  the  appointment  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting  house. 

In  1670,  the  Constables  were  ordered  to  prevent  young 
persons  from  being  out  late,  especially  on  Sabbath,  lecture 
and  training-day  evenings. 

In  1672,  it  was  voted  that  laborers  are  forbidden  to 
have  intoxicating  liquors. 

And  in  1681,  single  persons  are  ordered  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a  family,  Daniel 
Weldon  is  required  to  return  to  his  wife,  and  another 
inhabitant  is  complained  of  because  he  has  had  a  servant 
many  years  and  has  not  taught  him  to  read. 

In  Lynn,  for  several  years  before  the  land  was  divided 
and  the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  kept  in  one  drove, 
guarded  by  an  official  called  the  “hayward.”  The 
inhabitants  cut  their  wood  in  common  and  drew  lots  for 
the  grass  on  the  tneadows  and  marshes. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Batchelor,  the  first  minister,  was  com¬ 
plained  of  before  the  General  Court  and  was  required  to 
forbear  exercising  his  gifts  as  pastor  or  teacher  publicly 
“unless  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,”  for  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  authority,  and  until  some  scandals  be  removed. 

William  Pynchon  of  Springfield  came  under  censure 
of  the  General  Court  for  a  book  written  by  him  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  entitled  “The  Meritorious  Price  of 
]\Ian’s  Redemption,”  which  was  considered  unorthodox  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The  book  was  ordered 
to  be  burned,  and  although  the  author  retracted  his  views, 
he  departed  for  England  and  never  returned. 

Malden  was  fined  by  the  General  Court  in  1649  for 
calling  a  minister  without  the  consent  of  the  neighboring 
churches  and  without  the  approval  of  the  General  Court. 

In  Reading,  three  married  women  were  fined  three 
shillings  apiece  for  scolding,  in  1649.  In  1650,  the  dep¬ 
uty  from  Reading  and  five  others  dissented  from  the  order 
of  the  General  Court  that  Pynchon’s  book  on  Redemption 
be  burned  in  Boston  and  its  author  called  to  account. 

In  1662,  the  town  voted  “That  every  dog  that  comes 
to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  on  Lord’s  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a 
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dog-whipper,  the  owners  of  those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence 
for  every  time  they  come  to  the  meeting  that  doth  not  pay 
the  dog-whipper.” 

At  a  General  Court  in  May,  1667,  the  plantation  of 
Nipmug  was  made  a  town  by  the  name  of  Mendon.  There 
was  no  Magistrate  among  the  first  settlers,  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1669,  the  townsmen  chose  the  Colonel  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  General  Court  to  obtain  power  to  take  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  upon  the  death  of  John  Lovett,  to  marry, 
and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath.  These  powers 
were  conferred  on  Colonel  Crowne  at  a  General  Court 
at  Boston,  on  May  19,  1669. 

The  salary  of  Joseph  Emerson,  the  first  minister  of 
this  towm,  was  fixed  at  45  pounds  for  the  first  two  years, 
to  be  paid  as  follows:  Ten  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at 
some  shop  there  or  in  money  at  this  town,  the  remainder 
to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the 
rest  in  pork,  wheat,  barley,  and  so  to  make  the  year’s  pay 
in  work,  Indian  corn,  rye,  pease  and  beef.  All  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  minister  and  the  town  to  be  referred 
for  adjudication  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham, 
and  Koxbury. 

The  charter  was  revoked  in  1684,  thus  terminating  the 
life  of  the  corporation.  This  was  not  an  act  of  tyranny, 
for  the  grounds  of  forfeiture  were  substantial  and  notor¬ 
ious.  The  legal  status  of  the  Freemen  perished  with  the 
charter,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  until  the  Province 
Charter  of  William  and  Mary  inaugurated  a  new  era, 
no  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had  any  legai^  right  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  law-making. 

During  the  whole  colonial  period,  from  1629  to  1684, 
Massachusetts  made  little  or  no  progress  towards  religious 
toleration  or  political  democracy. 

The  mother  country  learned,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  dissension  ending  in  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  that 
religious  minorities  could  safely  be  tolerated,  but  only 
when  the  non-conformists  themselves  had  learned  that 
they  must  cease  to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  their 
own  brand  of  religion.  The  founders  of  Massachusetts 
crossed  the  ocean  before  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
When  they  left  home,  religious  and  political  thinkers  were 
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almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  uniformity  of  relig¬ 
ious  faith  and  forms  of  worship  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  State. 

This  belief  the  Puritan  leaders  of  Massachusetts  never 
outgrew.  It  may  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  era, 
Increase  Mather  held  more  liberal  views;  but  whether 
he  did  or  did  not,  he  well  knew  that  he  could  never  obtain 
either  from  King  James  or  from  King  William  a  charter 
which  discriminated  agaist  those  subjects  of  the  King 
who  adhered  to  the  Established  Church  and  desired  to 
worship  according  to  its  forms. 

The  new  charter,  with  the  franchise  granted  to  all 
freeholders,  subject  to  a  moderate  property  qualification, 
and  with  religious  toleration  for  all  Christians  except 
Papists,  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  by  the  Magistrates 
and  the  ministers.  That  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  way 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  is 
more  than  likely.  For  the  people  looked  up  to  their  min¬ 
isters  and  took  their  opinions  from  them.  Although  only 
a  minority  were  church  members,  all  went  to  meeting — 
they  had  no  choice — and  in  the  absence  of  books,  libraries 
and  newspapers,  their  whole  intellectual  life  was  molded 
by  their  spiritual  teachers. 

The  loss  of  the  charter  was  in  reality  a  blessing.  It 
had  become  a  strait- jacket,  and  no  progress  was  to  be 
expected  until  the  bonds  were  loosed.  The  chartered 
Company  had  played  its  part.  Its  great  and  lasting 
accomplishment  was  the  founding  of  a  strong  and  flourish¬ 
ing  colony  of  Englishmen  and  attracting  to  these  shores  a 
great  migration  of  the  best  people  of  the  mother  country, 
made  up,  as  the  colonists  were,  of  representatives  of  all 
social  classes  except  the  lowest,  and  possessing  that  high 
average  of  intelligence,  education,  and  character  which 
may  well  inspire  their  descendants  with  pride  and  the 
will  to  be  worthy  of  their  inheritance. 
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Paul  White  of  Newbury,  gent.,  for  11  li.  18  s.  2  d. 
conveys  to  John  Swadock  of  Haverhill,  planter,  SV2 
acres  land  in  Haverhill  bounded  by  little  river,  land  of 
said  John  Swadock,  and  the  highway.  Dated  Dec  28, 
1671.  Wit.  Wm  Chandler,  John  Bartlet.  Ack.  by  Capt. 
Paul  (his  A  mark)  White  and  Ann  (her  X  mark)  White, 
his  wife,  Apr.  26,  1675,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Henry  Jaques  of  Nubery,  carpenter,  for  good  will  and 
other  considerations  conveys  to  Thomas  Currier  of  Ames- 
bury  one  half  of  my  dwelling  house  in  Amsbury  and 
land  it  standeth  on  with  one  half  rod  on  ye  back  side 
of  ye  said  half  of  ye  said  dwelling  house  and  one  rod 
in  width  on  ye  foreside  of  ye  sd  half  of  ye  sd.  dwelling 
house  together  with  land  which  is  interjacent,  and  ye 
northwest  end  of  ye  sd.  house  interjacent  betwixt  ye  sd 
half  of  ye  sd.  house  and  ye  sd  half  rod  and  ye  street,  to 
run  into  ye  country  highway,  being  ye  northwest  half  of 
ye  dwelling  house  which  Tho.  Currier  now  dwells  in  and 
part  of  ye  land  specified  in  ye  mortgage  of  ye  house 
and  land  given  under  ye  hand  of  Richard  Currier  unto 
ye  sd.  Jaques  in  1678.  Also  provided  in  case  sd.  Cur¬ 
rier  desert  his  habitation  upon  ye  demised  land,  ye  sd. 
land  shall  return  to  sd.  Jaques.  Dated  Sept.  20,  1683. 
Wit :  Thomas  Mudget  and  Thomas  Wells.  Ack.  by  Henry 
Jaques,  May  28,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike,  Assistant. 
This  acknowledgement  stands  endorst  upon  ye  backside 
of  ye  original  deed.  Tho.  Bradbury,  Recorder. 

Samuel  Colby  and  Thomas  Colby  of  Amsbury  in  ye 
part  of  Essex  Co.,  which  formerly  belonged  unto  Nor¬ 
folk  on  ye  north  side  of  Merimack  River  for  a  valuable 
sum  of  good  pay  convey  to  Tho.  Currier  of  same  town 
and  county  all  our  lot  of  upland  which  we  formerly 
purchased  of  William  Osgood,  sen.,  being  yt  lott  belong¬ 
ing  unto  ye  division  by  ye  great  swamp  and  delivered 
by  ye  marshall  of  Ipswich  upon  execution  as  more  par- 
(182) 
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ticular  appears  in  a  deed  of  sale  given  by  sd.  Osgood, 
dated  Oct.  30,  1682  unto  us  ye  sd.  Colbis,  being  in  ye 
township  of  Amsbury,  ye  23rd  lott  lying  betwixt  Jno. 
Hoyt,  sen.,  and  Gerard  Haddon  and  bounded  by  the  town 
highway  and  betwixt  the  great  swamp  and  sd.  divisions 
of  the  lots.  Dated  May  23,  1683.  Wit:  Tho.  Wells  and 
Dorethie  Colby.  Ack.  oy  Samuell  Colby,  May  29,  1684 
and  by  his  wife  Hannah  who  yielded  up  her  right  of 
dowrie.  Mar.  17,  1683-4  before  Kobert  Pike,  Assistant. 
Also  ack.  by  Samuel  Colby. 

We,  Suball  Walker,  Peter  Ayer  and  Hannah  Babbig, 
admrs.  to  estate  of  John  Carlton  of  Haverhill,  deceased 
by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  General  Court  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  full  satisfaction  made  to  sd.  estate,  convey 
to  Daniell  Ela  of  Haverhill  about  14  acres  land  which 
was  John  Carlton’s  ox  comon  in  Haverhill  bounded  by 
a  small  elm  tree  marked  by  ye  side  of  ye  great  pond,  a 
black  oak,  and  a  small  white  oak  and  land  of  ye  town, 
John  Guil,  and  Littlehale,  Grele,  Timothie  and  Eobert 
Ayer,  Edward  Brunnage  and  a  heap  of  stones  at  ye  land  of 
Peter  Ayer’s  land  adjoining  land  of  John  Carltons  chil¬ 
dren.  To  have  liberty  of  a  way  through  the  rest  of  the 
land  that  belongs  to  John  Carleton’s  children  as  conven¬ 
ient  as  may  be  to  a  comon  highway.  June  — ,  1684. 
Wit.  Hannah  (her  -f  mark)  Ayer,  John  Johnson,  senr. 
Signed  Shuball  Walker,  Peter  Ayer,  Hannah  Babbig. 
Daniel  Ela  “resigns  up  two  debts”  relating  to  the  land 
which  were  made  by  us  upon  mistake  and  misallowing 
of  the  land  at  first.  Daniel  Ela  acknowledged  his  hand 
to  the  resignation  July  1,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Ack.  by  Capt.  Shuball  Walker  and  Mrs  Han¬ 
nah  Babbig  June  27,  1684  before  Robert  Pike,  and  Cor- 
porall  Peter  Ayers  ack.  the  same  instrument  on  condi¬ 
tion  sd.  Ela  resigned  up  ye  deeds.  July  1,  1684  before 
Robert  Pike. 

Obadiah  Ayer  of  Haverhill  in  l!^^orfolk  for  25  pounds, 
conveys  to  Nathaniel  Ayer  of  sd.  town  a  dwelling  house 
and  house  lott  containing  about  8  acres  in  Haverhill  with 
barn  and  oarchyard  &  all  their  appurtenances,  which 
homestead  sd  Obediah  bought  of  his  brother  Thos.  Ayers, 
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who  had  it  by  will  of  his  deceased  father.  Sd.  Nathaniel 
is  to  answer  all  engagements  which  sd.  J ohn  and  Obediah 
were  by  their  father’s  will  engaged  to  pay,  or  this  bar¬ 
gain  is  to  be  void,  and  Obediah  is  to  return  the  25  pounds 
to  Nathaniel.  Ack.  by  Obediah  (his  O  mark)  Ayers, 
Hannah,  his  wife  consenting  May  17,  1669,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  commissioner.  Wit:  Nath.  Saltonstall,  John 
Page. 

Hannah  Ayers  of  Haverhill  in  Norfolk,  widow  of  John 
Ayers  of  same  town  acknowledges  that  she  has  received 
of  her  son  Obediah  Ayers  full  satisfaction  according  to 
my  husband’s  will  for  what  land  he  held  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  an  annual  rent  to  me  while  he  had  it,  and 
do  also  own  that  since  my  son  Obediah  left  ye  land  and 
sold  his  right  to  my  son  Nathaniel,  he  also  has  fuly 
satisfied  me  according  to  sd.  will  as  he  ought  to  do  until 
ye  date  of  these  presents.  I  also  agree  with  my  son 
Nathaniel  to  take  the  land  which  he  bought  of  my  son 
Obediah  into  my  own  hands  and  in  pa_^’ment  for  the 
time  to  come  during  my  life,  covenanting  also  with  my 
son  Nathaniel  that  he  shall  be  freed  from  paying  any 
rent  according  to  my  husband’s  will  during  my  life, 
allowing  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  its  being  at 
my  disposal  during  my  life  shall  be  owned  at  all  times 
for  full  satisfaction  according  to  ye  will  as  if  Nathaniel 
or  any  other  of  my  sons  had  kept  sd.  land  and  paid  full 
rent  according  to  my  late  husband’s  will.  The  sd  land 
mentioned  being  ye  same  lott  and  oarchyard  that,  I,  ye 
sd  Hannah  now  live  upon.  Sept.  9,  1672.  Ack.  by  Han¬ 
nah  (her  H  mark)  Ayers.  Wit:  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
Israeli  Hendrick. 


{To  he  continued) 
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“It  was  thrice  repeated,  across  from  one  bulwark  to  the 
other,  peering  over  on  reaching  either  side  to  see  the  water¬ 
line  as  the  unique  specimen  of  naval  architecture  ooquet- 
tishly  turned  (under  influence  of  check-line  and  tide), 
seeming  to  say,  ‘I’m  much  obliged  for  this  unexpected  out¬ 
burst  of  your  distinguished  consideration,’  while  the  small 
boats  were  busy  from  all  contiguous  points  securing  the 
floating  oak  wedges  that  dotted  the  entire  surroundings. 

“  ‘Warp  her  away !  lively  now !’  was  next  heard  from 
the  captain  and  with  a  hearty  ‘good-bye,’  ‘hurrah,’  on  deck 
and  on  shore,  the  Crusoe  headed  down  stream  receiving 
spontaneous  ovation  from  the  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
swinging  tarpaiilins,  especially  at  Pingree’s,  Forrester’s, 
and  Salem  Lead  Factory  wharves,  to  which  was  added 
(when  within  reach  ‘a  scooper’  of  salt  water,  as  a  ‘bap- 
tizer,’  from  every  son  of  the  sea. 

“Reaching  her  point  of  destination  (Derby  Wharf), 
the  promiscuous  passengers  left  that  the  further  equip¬ 
ment  of  spars,  rigging  and  sails  might  be  completed, 
which  with  all  the  force  available  occupied  weeks  to 
accomplish  and  during  which  time  strangers  and  citizens 
made  repeated  visits  to  see  the  elaborate  and  idealistic 
representation  of  the  mythical  namesake  that  was  pre¬ 
sumably  never  equalled  or  excelled  in  that  locality.  At 
last  the  riggers  were  displaced  by  sailors  duly  entered  and 
shipped,  so  that  a  few  days  thereafter  the  cargo  was  taken 
in  and  the  symmetrical  craft  swung  to  at  anchor  down 
the  harbor,  ready  for  sea. 

“Subsequently,  one  beautiful  morning  with  a  cloudless 
sky  and  delightful  8-knot  W.  N.  W.  breeze,  the  sails  were 
unfurled  and  snugly  sheeted  home,  the  anchor  weighed, 
with  stays  and  halyards  trim  and  taut,  when  the  Crusoe 
bore  away,  standing  out  to  sea,  steadily  gliding  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sparkling  billows  and  breasting  the  curling 
waves  majestically. 
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“Several  of  the  small  pleasure  boats  with  friends  on 
board  accompanied  the  stately  ship  beyond  the  headlands 
of  the  Marblehead  shore,  while  interested  observers  on 
Derby’s  and  Crowninshield’s  wharves  with  their  spy¬ 
glasses  watched  the  white  sails  disappear  from  view  as 
the  hearty  crew  of  a  newly-arrived  merchantman,  just 
anchored,  bending  over  the  yards  and  clewing  up  sails 
.  .  .  sang  with  merry  refrain: 

“From  flying  jibboom,  to  spanker, 

And  from  keel,  to  mizzen  peak. 

May  storm,  nor  wave,  ever  bank  her. 

Or  cause  her  to  spring  a  leak.” 

H.  A.  P.  (Henry  A.  Pond). 

This  flne  ship  was  short-lived.  While  on  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  she  sailed  from  Batavia  October  6,  1831, 
for  Manila,  having  permission  to  load  a  cargo  of  rice 
there  for  Canton.  She  arrived  at  Manila  all  right,  under 
command  of  Captain  Putnam.  She  remained  in  port  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  was  about  ready  to  sail  for  China,  when 
she  was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale.  Efforts  to  float  her 
failed,  and  she  was  abandoned  in  December,  1831. 

Two  other  ships  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stories  of 
the  Messrs.  Rogers  deserving  of  more  mention  than  has 
been  given  them  are  the  ship  Fame  and  the  ship  Monk. 
The  following  notices  of  them  seem  appropriate,  with  a 
picture  of  the  launch  of  the  former  and  also  of  her  and 
the  Monk  lying  at  Crowninshield’s  wharf,  to  which  will 
be  appended  a  history  of  the  wharf. 

Ship  Fame. 

When  the  ship  America  left  St.  Denis,  Reunion,  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1804,  for  Mauritius,  the  then  clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  reported  as  lying  at  St.  Denis,  the  noted 
ship  Fame.  Under  date  of  July  20,  1802,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  in  his  famous  diary,  published  in  four 
large  volumes  by  the  Essex  Institute,  “This  day  a  vessel 
of  170  tons  launched  at  Becket’s.  Another  is  building 
of  about  300  tons”  (one  of  these  ships  was  the  Fame). 
This  would  make  the  Fame  a  little  more  thau  two  years 
old  when  Mr.  Rogers  reported  her  at  Reunion.  A  large 
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painting,  by  George  Ropes,  of  the  launching  of  the  Fame 
is  in  thg  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  From  it  is 
reproduced  the  illustration  shown  on  another  page. 

The  official  figures  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  show 
that  she  was  first  registered  there  January  13,  1803. 
Jacob  CrouTiinshield,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  George 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  John  Crowninshield,  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Crowninshield,  were  the 
owners,  with  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master.  Registered  May 
11,  1804,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield, 
Jr.,  John  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
owners,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master.  Registered  Octo^r  2, 
1809,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield, 
George  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  W.  Crownin¬ 
shield,  owners;  Holton  J.  Breed,  master. 

Ship  Monk. 

When  master  of  the  brig  Independence,  Captain  H.  L. 
Rogers,  while  at  Palermo,  reports  the  arrival  there  on  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1809,  of  the  ship  Monk,  of  Salem,  Captain  J. 
Porter  Felt,  also  of  Salem.  This  ship  was  built  in  J^oble- 
borough  in  1805,  and  registered  253  tons.  William  Ome 
was  her  original  owner  and  John  W.  Allen  her  first  mas¬ 
ter.  In  1809  she  was  registered  as  owned  by  William 
Ome  and  Jonathan  P.  Felt,  master. 

In  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  is  a  spirited  picture 
of  the  capture  of  the  Monk,  August  23,  1812,  in  sight  of 
Cape  Ann,  by  the  British  brig  Colibri  (Lyhra?  the  name 
being  indistinct).  Captain  Thompson.  She  was  taken  to 
Halifax  as  a  prize.  This  picture  had  for  many  years 
been  in  the  possession  of  an  old  Salem  family,  and  the 
^Museum  obtained  it  from  Miss  Carrie  H.  Kinsman. 

Captain  Felt  was  treated  in  a  gentlemanly  manner, 
both  personally  and  in  regard  to  his  private  property. 
l\Tien  Captain  Thompson  first  saw  the  Monk,  he  supf)osed 
her  to  be  the  privateer  America,  and  he  prepared  to  give 
her  a  warm  greeting.  Captain  Felt  had  not  learned  of 
the  war  until  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  later 
commanded  other  vessels  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  merchant  service.  While  in  command  of 
the  barque  Derby  at  Trabangan,  Sumatra,  loading  pepper, 
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the  vessel  was  attacked  at  daylight  by  an  armed  prow. 
The  marauders  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  from  the 
Derby’s  muskets  and  cannons  that  they  were  glad  to  re¬ 
treat,  Their  purpose  was  to  murder  all  of  the  Derby’s 
crew  and  to  take  her  specie. 

Captain  Felt  was  bom  in  Salem,  April  5,  1785,  moved 
to  Virginia  in  1839,  but  returned  to  Salem  in  1844.  He 
joined  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  September  3,  1811, 
and  was  its  treasurer  from  1845  to  1852.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  May  30,  1816, 
and  was  treasurer  from  1852  to  1860.  He  died  in  Salem, 
October  22,  1860,  aged  75  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  late  John  Felt,  who  was  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  Salem  Gas  Light  Company,  and  of  J.  Porter  Felt, 
a  highly  esteemed  young  Salem  man  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  on  January  13,  1840.  John  P.  Felt  of  6  Federal 
Court,  Salem,  is  a  grandson  of  Captain  Felt. 

Ceowninsitield’s  Whaef. 

Bowdoin  B.  Crowninshield,  in  an  historical  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  vol¬ 
ume  thirty-seven,  goes  into  an  elaborate  history  of  the  ship 
America  when  she  was  a  privateer,  and  says:  “When  she 
arrived  in  Salem,  October  30,  1798,  she  was  found  to  be 
too  large  to  lay  at  any  of  the  wharves,  and  a  pier  was  built 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  foot 
of  English  Street,  for  her  to  lie  against  in  order  to  be  cop¬ 
pered.  This  pier  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  shore, 
and  thus  Crowninshield’s  wharf  was  built.” 

In  an  editorial  note,  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Crownin¬ 
shield’s  paper,  the  late  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  has 
written : 

“Our  first  great  merchant,  Philip  English  (born  1651, 
died  1740),  who  happened  to  be,  like  our  last  great  mer¬ 
chant  (Capt.  John  Bertram),  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  built  his  stately  mansion  house  on  the  main  street, 
at  the  comer  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  wharf  and  docks. 
The  lane  is  now  English  Street.  The  house  survived  in 
pictures,  though  it  disappeared  from  sight  in  1833.  His 
wharf  was  the  germ  from  which  has  grown  the  present 
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Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company’s  pier.  [Now  (1929) 
the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.] 

“Dr.  Bentley  mentions  it  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Susannah  Ingersoll,  Dec.  6,  1811  (Historical  Collections 
of  Essex  Institute,  Volume  2,  page  32),  in  these  words, 
which  refer  to  Philip  English :  ‘Besides  these  he  had  three 
stores  on  his  wharf,  which  with  the  wharf  have  entirely 
decayed,  but  have  given  place  to  the  best  wharf  we  have 
in  Salem  .  .  .  by  a  family  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
enterprise  .  .  .  and  reputation  of  this  ancient  family 
(Crowminshield).  India  Street,  close  by,  still  keeps  alive 
one  of  the  designations  of  the  wharf.’ 

From  this  wharf  went  forth  to  ‘the  rich  ports  of  the 
far  east,’  the  argosies  of  the  Crowninshield  and  Phillips 
families. 

Mr.  Crowninshield,  speaking  of  Capt.  James  W. 
Chever,  writes:  “He  was  captain  of  the  privateer  America 
(the  fourth  of  that  name)  when  only  22  years  and  7 
months  old.  He  sailed  on  his  last  voyage  in  the  ship 
Sapphire,  belonging  to  Hon.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips 
(mayor  of  Salem  in  1838-41),  in  1834.  In  1836-37  he 
8up>erintended  for  Mr.  Phillips  the  extension  of  the  Crown¬ 
inshield  Wharf,  and  for  the  next  20  years  was  wharfinger 
there  and  agent  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  whalers,  in 
which  Mr.  Phillips  owned  largely,  and  in  which  he  also 
had  an  interest.” 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  in  his  diary,  makes  sev¬ 
eral  references  to  the  wharf,  among  them  the  following: 

“1800 — Crowninshield  has  sunk  three  piers  for  a 
wharf,  from  the  old  rope  walk  into  South  River,  opposite 
English  Street,  and  has  removed  some  of  the  old  build- 
ings. 

“Jan.  9,  1802 — The  CrovTiinshield  family  have  begun 
the  use  of  their  new  wharf  below  English  street,  and  three 
vessels  are  now  actually  at  it. 

“Nov.  26,  1803 — Crowninshield’ s  new  wharf  is  now 
filled  with  shipping.  It  has  succeeded  much  beyond  any 
calculation  and  promises  great  advantages  to  that  part 
of  the  town. 

“July  8,  1804 — This  week  the  Crowninshields  offered 
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their  wharf  in  the  string  of  the  Long  wharf,  for  sale,  but 
no  purchase  was  made. 

“April  26,  1805  —  On  Tuesday  next  the  case  of 
Crowninshield’s  wharf  comes  on  again.  It  is  too  long. 
It  has  been  cut  once,  and  been  viewed  by  juries  several 
times.  So  poor  man  he  goes  from  court  to  court.  Some 
say  there  is  no  party  in  all  this  conduct. 

“October  4,  1806 — The  rise  of  lands  is  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  lots  below  Crowninshield’s  wharf  to¬ 
wards  the  Neck  began  to  be  used  for  wharves  and  will 
soon  be  covered.  They  have  been  in  times  past  of  little 
value.  The  building  of  that  wharf  has  been  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  neighborhood.* 

“Dec.  19,  1806  —  The  case  of  Crowninshield’s  was 
decided.  His  pier  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  another 
part  of  40  feet  from  the  end  of  it.” 

The  clergyman’s  diary  contains  many  more  references 
to  the  wharf,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
For  several  years  it  was  known  as  India  Wharf,  next  as 
Phillips  wharf,  when  business  was  transacted  there  by 
Stephen  Phillips,  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  Hon. 
Willard  P.  Phillips,  and  then  as  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
barre’s  wharf  through  that  corporation  leasing  it  from 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad;  the  present  owner  is  as 
before  stated. 


Historic  Landing 

At  this  wharf  was  landed.  May  18,  1808,  the  body  of 
Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Salem  merchant,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  who  died  in  Washington  April  15,  1808. 
The  vessel  anchored  about  2  P.  M.,  and  the  body  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  stores  on  the  wharf.  Notice  was 
given  and  there  was  a  general  attendance  of  the  citizens. 
About  150  couples  were  in  procession  from  the  wharf  to 
the  tomb  in  Howard  street  cemetery.  The  body  was  first 
lodged  in  an  elegant  coffin  at  Washington  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  lead  at  Baltimore,  and  on  the  outside  was 

*At  the  Peabody  Museum  hangs  a  portrait  of  Crowninshield’s 
wharf,  painted  by  George  Ropes  in  1806,  showing  the  ship  Fame 
on  the  western  side  and  the  ship  America  across  the  end  of  the 
pier. 
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strongly  boxed.  To  support  this  weight  the  body  was 
conveyed  upon  the  carriage  of  a  family  coach  and  was 
preceded  by  a  few  favorite  friends.  The  male  relatives 
followed  the  body  and  then  the  citizens  at  their  discre¬ 
tion.  The  procession  moved  about  4  P.  M.  An  address 
was  deliver^  at  the  tomb  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  prayer,  and  the  citizens  then  dispersed. 
One  bell  tolled,  to  give  notice  of  the  procession  when  it 
moved. 

Landed  at  this  wharf,  August  23,  1813,  were  the  bodies 
of  Capt.  James  Lawrence  and  Lieut.  Augustus  C.  Lud¬ 
low,  both  victims  of  the  sea  fight  off  our  shores  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  It  was  fought  June  1, 
1813,  in  our  bay,  and  many  of  our  people  witnessed  it 
from  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  Legg’s  Hill  being  a 
very  prominent  point  of  view,  and  the  sound  of  the  guns 
was  heard  far  inland.  The  famous  expression  of  the 
dying  hero,  Capt.  Lawrence,  after  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  he  was  carried  be¬ 
low,  he  issued  orders  from  the  cockpit,  “Keep  the  guns 
going,”  “Fight  her  till  she  strikes  or  sinks,”  and  when 
he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  spar  deck  he 
sent  the  emphatic  message  to  the  gun  deck,  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship.”  Ko  officer  was  left  on  the  deck  of  the 
Chesapeake,  undisabled,  higher  in  rank  than  a  mid¬ 
shipman. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  the  full  particulars  were 
received,  and  then  arrangements  were  made  to  recover 
the  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence,  in  order  that  the  rites 
of  sepulture  might  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  his  native 
cotintry.  The  patriotic  merchants  and  navigators  of 
Salem  took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Capt.  George 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  projected  the  undertaking,  and  fitted 
and  provisioned  the  brig  Henry,  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  had  her  commissioned  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  body. 

The  Henry  was  manned  by  Salem  shipmasters  who 
volunteered  their  services  to  perform  the  voyage.  They 
were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  members  of  the  Salem 
Marine  society,  and  consisted  of  Capt.  George  Crownin- 
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shield,  J r.,  commander ;  Capt.  Holton  J.  Breed,  first 
officer;  Capt.  Samuel  Briggs,  second  officer;  Capts.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Upton,  Jeduthan  Upton,  Jr.,  John  Sinclair,  Joseph 
L.  Lee,  Stephen  Burchmore,  Thomas  Bowditch,  and  Jon¬ 
athan  Proctor,  crew;  Mark  Messervey,  cook,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Cummings,  steward.  The  brig  sailed  from  Salem, 
Saturday,  Aug.  7,  and  returned  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  18, 
after  an  absence  of  11  days. 

Military  Funerals 

Preparations  had  been  made  meanwhile  for  the  funeral 
observances  on  a  scale  of  unwonted  and  imposing  magni¬ 
tude,  and  on  Monday,  August  23,  1813,  they  were  carried 
into  effect.  Captains  Hull,  Stewart,  Bainbridge,  Blakely, 
Creighton  and  Parker  of  the  United  States  Navy,  vrere 
the  pall  bearers  for  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  Lieuts.  Ballard, 
Wilkinson,  Hoffman,  Nicholson,  Reilly  and  Norris  for 
Lieut.  Ludlow.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  ex-Lieut.  Gov.  William  Gray,  Hon.  Sam¬ 
uel  Dexter,  Major  General  Dearborn,  Brig.  Gen.  Cush¬ 
ing,  and  very  many  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  civilians  of  distinction,  were  present,  and  upon  no 
previous  occasion  had  a  greater  number  of  persons  been 
assembled  in  Salem.  The  Boston  South-End  Artillery, 
with  the  famous  Revolutionary  brass  field  pieces,  “Han¬ 
cock”  and  “Adams,”  marched  to  town  on  Sunday  night, 
to  assist  in  the  ceremonies  and  funeral  honors. 

The  day  was  unclouded  and,  says  the  contemporary 
account,  as  if  no  incident  should  be  wanting  to  crowd 
the  mind  with  melancholy  and  woe,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  same  direction  and  the  sea  presented  the  same  unnif- 
fied  surface  as  was  exhibited  to  our  anxious  view,  when, 
on  the  memorable  first  day  of  June,  we  saw  the  immortal 
Lawrence  proudly  conducting  his  ship  to  action.  Early 
in  the  morning,  almost  every  vessel  in  the  harbor  and 
at  the  wharves,  and  all  the  fiagstaffs  in  town,  wore  the 
American  ensign  at  half-mast,  and  many  flags  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  street  where  the  procession  formed. 

The  brig  Henry,  containing  the  precious  relics,  clad 
in  sable,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  At  half  past  twelve 
o’clock,  they  were  placed  in  bai^s,  and,  preceded  by  a 
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long  procession  of  boats  filled  with  seamen  uniformed  in 
blue  jackets  and  trousers,  with  a  blue  ribbon  on  their 
hats,  bearing  the  motto,  “Free  Trade  and  Sailors’  Eights,” 
were  rowed  by  minute  strokes  to  the  end  of  the  wharf, 
where  the  hearses  were  ready  to  receive  them.  From 
the  time  the  boats  left  the  brig  until  the  bodies  were 
landed,  the  United  States  brig  Rattlesnake,  and  the  brig 
Henry  in  which  they  were  brought,  alternately  fired 
minute  guns.  The  immense  concourse  of  citizens  which 
covered  the  wharves,  stores  and  house  tops  to  view  the 
boats,  the  profound  silence  which  pervaded  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  broken  only  by  the  sad  reverberations  of  the  minute 
guns,  rendered  this  part  of  the  solemnities  peculiarly 
grand  and  impressive.  On  the  bodies  being  placed  in 
the  hearses  they  were  covered  with  the  colors  which  they 
had  so  lately  and  so  signally  honored,  and  conveyed  at 
a  suitable  distance  for  the  procession  to  form. 

The  line  was  formed  at  the  head  of  India  wharf,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  John  Saunders,  and  moved  to  slow 
and  solemn  music,  escorted  by  the  Salem  Light  Infantry, 
Capt.  James  Charles  King,  through  a  part  of  Derby 
street.  Hardy,  Essex,  Korth,  Lynde,  Court,  Church  and 
Brown  streets,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding’s  meeting  house  in 
Howard  street,  where  the  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture  per¬ 
formed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Henshaw  of  Marblehead,  Capt.  Pea¬ 
body’s  company  of  Artillery  firing  minute  guns  from 
Washington  square. 

The  procession  was  such,  in  point  of  respectability,  as 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  Salem.  In  addition  to 
those  named,  it  included  a  great  number  of  military 
officers  of  the  State  in  uniform;  the  Salem  Marine  and 
East  India  Marine  Societies,  wearing  their  badges  of  dis¬ 
tinction;  Masonic  societies,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
respectable,  private  citizens  from  the  adjacent  towns  and 
country.  Independent  of  the  procession,  the  sidewalks, 
and  houses  to  their  very  tops,  were  covered  with  specta¬ 
tors,  which,  together,  with  the  melancholy  knell  of  the 
bells,  the  mournful  sounds  of  the  music,  the  constant  ring¬ 
ing  of  cannon,  and  the  slow  and  solemn  pace  of  the  pro- 
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cession,  gave  to  the  whole  an  interest  of  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  a  description. 

On  arrival  at  the  meeting  house,  the  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  funeral  cars,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  by  the  seamen  who  rowed  them  ashore,  and  who 
stood,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  leaning  upon  them 
in  an  attitude  of  mourning.  The  church  was  most  taste¬ 
fully  hung  with  sable,  cypress  and  evergreen.  The  names 
of  “Lawrence”  and  “Ludlow”  appeared  in  letters  of  gold, 
encircled  by  festoons  of  evergreen,  immediately  on  the 
front  of  the  desk.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  performed 
with  great  solemnity.  The  music  was  good  and  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  eulogy  was  such  a  one  as  made  veterans 
weep.  After  the  services  were  concluded  in  the  meeting 
house,  the  faithful  seamen  conveyed  the  remains  into  the 
quiet  tomb,  and  the  Masonic  societies  and  military  paid 
the  last  ritual  homage  to  the  immortal  Lawrence  and 
Ludlow.  The  bells  in  Boston  were  tolled  at  the  same 
time,  the  flags  were  displayed  at  half  mast  on  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor,  and  minute  guns  were  flred  from  the 
frigate  Constitution  and  other  vessels  there. 

The  bodies  were  temporarily  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Capt.  George  CrovTiinshield,  in  the  Howard  Street  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  on  the  third  of  September  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  Jfavy  Yard  at  Charlestown  and  thence  to  Xew 
York  by  land,  for  interment  there  in  Trinity  churchyard. 
Generous  and  distinguished  funeral  honors  were  paid  to 
the  deceased  in  Halifax,  as  well  as  in  Salem  and  Hew 
York. 

On  August  27,  1834,  the  British  man  of  war,  Savage, 
landed  12  pirates  on  the  wharf,  who  were  charged  with 
the  piracy  of  the  brig  Mexican  in  1832.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Town  hall  in  carriages,  and  charged  with  the  crime 
of  piracy.  Later  they  were  tried  in  Boston;  the  captain 
and  four  of  the  crew  were  hanged;  the  mate,  because  of 
great  sacrifices  he  made  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ship,  was  pardoned;  one  man  went  insane,  one  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  and  five  were  acquitted. 

In  more  recent  years  cargoes  of  jute  from  Calcutta 
have  been  landed  on  the  wharf,  and  also  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  and  other  merchandise. 
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Among  noted  people  who  have  landed  on  the  wharf, 
not  before  spoken  of,  may  be  mentioned  —  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  Hon.  William  H.  Moody,  from  the  May¬ 
flower,  William  Gillette,  the  actor,  and  George  Gould, 
from  his  palatial  private  yacht. 

More  About  Old  Glory 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  Capt.  William 
Driver,  ‘^Old  Glory,”  but  he  is  deserving  of  far  more 
notice.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Driver  family, 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Ruth  (Waters)  Cooke,  Captain 
William  Driver  was  bom  in  Salem,  March  17,  1803,  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (Metcalf)  Driver.  He 
attended  that  excellent  private  school  kept  by  Master 
Isaac  Hacker  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
it  was  considered  time  that  he  should  learn  a  trade. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Abner 
Goodhue  of  Salem  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  was  put 
to  work  blowing  the  bellows,  to  do  which  he  had  to  stand 
on  a  candle  box  to  reach  the  handle,  as  he  was  very  short 
in  stature.  The  boys  of  his  acquaintance  continuously 
made  sport  of  him  for  this,  as  also  of  his  milking  !Mr. 
Goodhue’s  cow  twice  a  day,  which  William  did  not  con¬ 
sider  a  part  of  his  trade,  nor  at  all  to  his  liking.  Neither 
did  he  like  the  smutty  face  he  seemed  unable  to  prevent, 
nor  the  bars  of  iron  he  must  every  day  carry  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  forge.  So  with  many  tears  and  pleading  words, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  prevailed  on  his  mother 
to  let  him  leave  Mr.  Goodhue  and  go  to  sea,  which  was 
most  desired  by  William. 

Therefore,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  shipped  as 
a  sailor  boy  on  board  the  ship  China,  owned  by  Gideon 
Tucker  and  Joseph  Peabody,  Hiram  Putnam,  master. 
The  ship  was  bound  to  Leghorn  on  a  voyage  of  sixteen 
months.  William,  before  sailing,  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Tucker  to  receive  his  orders,  who,  after  a  few 
remarks,  handed  him  five  dollars,  one  month’s  wages  in 
adv'ance,  less  20  cents,  hospital  money,  with  these  parting 
words,  “All  boys  on  their  first  voyage  eat  more  than 
they  earn.”  To  which  William  replied  not,  nor  smiled, 
but  thought  to  himself,  “I  will  show  Mr.  Tucker  that 
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there  is  one  boy  in  the  world  who  can  earn  all  he  eats 
and  more,  too.” 

The  voyage  was  made  in  safety,  and  again  William 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Tucker  for  the  balance  of  his 
wages,  and  to  see  what  he  would  say  this  time.  Mr. 
Tucker  received  him  with  a  smile  and  a  hearty  hand¬ 
shake.  He  handed  him  $71.80,  “for  his  father,”  he  said, 
as  all  minors  then  had  to  give  their  earning  to  their 
parents,  keeping  $32  for  himself,  for  the  clothes  he  had 
furnished  William  on  the  voyage;  then  Mr.  Tucker 
counted  out  28  Spanish  silver  dollars,  and  handing  them 
to  William  said,  “This  is  for  yourself,  my  boy,  as  a 
reward  for  being  the  first  boy  ever  known  to  have  earned 
on  his  first  voyage  what  he  ate.”  William,  with  many 
thanks  and  many  smiles,  ran  home  as  fast  as  possible 
to  show  his  silver  dollars  to  his  mother,  who  was  as  proud 
of  them  as  William,  charging  him  always  to  do  the  best 
he  knew  how  all  his  life,  which  charge  he  never  forgot, 
and  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  often  said  made  him. 

William’s  next  two  voyages  were  in  the  famous  old 
ship  George,  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody,  between  Salem 
and  Calcutta,  Samuel  Endicott,  master,  which  occupied 
16  months.  His  fourth  voyage  was  in  the  brig  Jdson, 
Endicott,  master,  as  mate,  to  Gibraltar,  through  the  fifth 
voyage,  he  again  was  mate,  on  the  brig  Batavia,  Chap¬ 
man,  master,  from  Salem  to  Antwerp,  Gottenburg  and 
Liverpool. 

The  canvas  of  the  Batavia  was  very  old,  but  it  was 
thought  might  hold  until  Antwerp  was  reached,  when  new 
would  be  procured ;  but  long  before  that  ]X)rt  was  reached, 
it  was  entirely  blown  away.  Both  pumps  were  kept  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night,  of  which  William  Driver  took  charge 
14  days,  working  one  pump  most  of  the  time  himself. 

On  this  voyage.  Captain  Chapman  and  Mr.  Driver, 
master  and  mate,  had  a  quarrel  concerning  some  entries 
in  the  log  book  by  the  master,  of  which  they  were  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  mate,  at  the  first  port,  left 
the  brig,  taking  the  log  book  with  him.  He  shipped  for 
Salem  on  the  ship  Perfect,  arrived,  reported  himself  to 
the  owners  of  the  Batavia,  showing  them  the  log  book,. 
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at  the  same  time  explaining  the  quarrel.  The  owners 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  act  and  explanation  that 
they  placed  Mr.  Driver  as  mate  and  trading  officer,  now 
called  a  purser,  on  board  another  of  their  ships,  the  Clay, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Vanderford,  bound  to  the  Feejee  Islands. 
This  was  William’s  sixth  voyage.  At  the  Feejees,  they 
were  to  procure  beche-de-mer,  a  kind  of  sea  slug,  found 
there  on  reefs  in  shallow  water,  which  being  dried  was 
taken  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  sold  for  money,  or 
given  in  exchange  for  any  staple  article.  While  looking 
for  the  slug,  they  found  the  crew  of  pirates  from  Manila, 
w'ho,  two  years  before,  had  burned  the  brig  Conception, 
Beges,  master,  and  murdered  the  officers. 

After  a  quantity  of  beche-de-mer  was  obtained,  Capt. 
Vanderford  knew  nothing  about  curing  it,  so  Mr.  Driver 
thought  out  a  way  it  could  be  done,  if  he  had  enough  help. 

He  made  friends  with  the  natives  and  the  pirates, 
hiring  them  for  a  stipulated  amount  to  assist  him  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  curing  the  slug.  They  soon  cured  600  piculs 
(a  picul  weighed  133^  pounds),  which  Mr.  Driver  took 
to  Manila,  then  the  largest  town  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  sold  it  at  $32  a  quintal  of  100  pounds,  while  the 
natives  and  pirates  continued,  in  his  absence,  the  curing, 
as  they  had  agreed.  This  money,  Mr.  Driver  shipped  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  returned  to  the  Feejee  Islands, 
cured  600  more  piculs  and  sold  them  at  the  same  price. 
He  then  sailed  for  home,  although  quite  unwilling  to  give 
up  so  good  a  trade,  but  having  been  away  so  long,  the 
captain  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Salem. 

On  the  homeward  passage,  they  passed  the  brig  Quill, 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  the  Clay, 
which  Mr.  Driver  desired  the  captain  to  have  lie  to,  that 
he  might  board  her  and  return  to  the  Feejee  Islands. 
As  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  Quill  learned  from  Mr. 
Driver  about  the  good  trade  he  had  had,  and  that  he 
could  also  speak  the  language  of  the  island,  which  seemed 
so  advantageous  to  the  captain,  he  heeded  Mr.  Driver’s 
desire  and  decided  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  Feejees 
in  the  capacity  of  trading  master.  The  Clay  proceeded 
to  Salem  without  him. 
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When  the  Quill  reached  the  Islands,  and  the  natives 
saw  Mr.  Driver  aboard,  they  received  him  with  much 
joy,  and  many  shouts.  In  anticipation  of  his  returning 
at  some  time,  they  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  snails 
or  slugs,  which  Mr.  Driver  immediately  bought,  and,  with 
their  help,  cured  580  piculs ;  again  he  went  with  the  snails 
to  Manila,  this  time  selling  them  at  $29  per  quintal. 

The  natives  desirous  of  showing  the  great  love  for  Mr. 
Driver,  and  that  his  return  pleased  them,  on  his  return 
from  Manila,  took  him  to  a  place  where  they  had  hid 
a  very  large  quantity  of  tortoise  shell,  which  they  offered 
to  him,  but  which  he  would  not  receive  as  a  gift,  only 
as  trade.  This  he  also  sold  at  a  large  price,  thus  swell¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  his  employers.  He  remained  on  the 
Islands  four  years  and  one  month,  in  all,  during  which 
time  he  cured  1200  piculs  of  beche-de-mer,  being  the  first 
white  man  who  had  ever  cured  the  snail  or  slug  for 
market,  as  before  stated. 

On  his  return  to  Salem,  the  o^vners  were  so  well  pleased 
with  his  success  that  they  promoted  him  to  master  of 
their  brig  Charles  Doggett,  in  which,  as  Capt.  Driver, 
he  made  his  ninth  voyage,  and  the  most  noted,  again  to 
the  Feejee  Islands,  to  continue  the  trade  in  beche-de-mer. 
The  Charles  Doggett  left  Salem  on  this  voyage,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1831,  in  a  most  terrific  snowstorm. 

Captain  Driver  himself  took  the  wheel,  which,  until 
safe  out  of  the  storm,  he  left  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
kick  into  the  sea  his  only  stove,  which  had  overturned 
in  one  of  the  lurches  of  the  ship,  and  thus  was  in  danger 
of  setting  the  vessel  on  fire.  His  mate,  having  on  low 
shoes,  complained  of  cold  feet.  Capt.  Driver,  consider¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  spare  him  long  enough  to  go  below 
for  a  pair  of  boots,  kicked  off  his  own  boots  for  him  to 
wear,  thus  standing  in  his  stocking  feet  at  his  post. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  until  he  neared  Cape 
Brett,  when  he  encountered  a  second  storm.  Again,  Capt. 
Driver  took  the  wheel  and  was  five  days  and  five  nights 
beating  by  the  Cape.  The  gale  was  strong,  the  current 
was  southerly,  and  more,  he  was  short  of  water.  On 
the  sixth  day,  he  decided  to  anchor  at  New  Zealand, 
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which  island  was  inhabited  by  cannibals  and  runaway 
English  convicts  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

All  hands  needed  rest,  particularly  Capt.  Driver;  but 
he  well  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  having  been 
there  before,  it  being  probable  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
cast  anchor,  the  natives  and  convicts  would  steal  on 
board  for  plunder  and  murder.  But  water  miist  be  had, 
and  a  risk  must  be  taken.  The  deck  was  cleared  of  every¬ 
thing,  such  as  lead,  iron,  and  whatever  might  attract 
attention,  and  all  gtms  were  placed  below.  The  cannon, 
a  large  one,  was  moved  next  to  the  windlass,  and  loaded 
to  the  muzzle. 

The  mate  now  went  on  watch,  and  he  was  told  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  on  all  sides  of  the  brig,  and  not  to  allow 
even  one  canoe  to  come  alongside,  even  if  he  had  to  sweep 
the  deck  with  the  cannon.  The  captain  went  below  to 
take  his  much-needed  rest.  The  mate,  never  having  been 
in  that  region  before,  must  have  looked  only  dead  ahead 
of  him,  instead  of  all  about,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do, 
for  soon,  noiselessly,  about  200  natives  and  Botany  Bay 
men  were  aboard  the  brig.  The  captain  was  as  soon  on 
deck  as  they  were.  He  rushed  to  the  cannon,  touched 
it  olf,  sweeping  the  deck  fore  and  aft  with  the  shell. 

The  savages  in  great  confusion  dropped  into  the  water, 
not  stopping  even  to  take  their  mats  and  war  clubs  Avith 
them,  but  their  chief,  Titirah,  remained  and  faced  the 
captain,  showing  fight.  The  captain  held  him  quiet  under 
cover  of  two  horse  pistols  (to  use  his  own  words),  one 
in  each  hand,  and  a  dirk  between  his  teeth,  at  which  the 
chief  only  gleamed  and  smiled.  In  his  own  language, 
which  astonished  the  chief  more  than  the  weapons,  Capt. 
Driver  informed  him  he  would  give  him  just  five  minutes 
to  clear  the  deck,  or  he  could  take  the  consequences.  To 
this,  Titirah  only  laughed  aloud,  and  seated  himself  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  companionway,  showing  that  he  had  come 
to  stay,  and  proposed  so  to  do. 

Captain  Driver,  in  English,  then  gave  orders  down  the 
companionway  to  uncollar  a  savage  bulldog,  that  was 
chained  right  under  where  the  chief  sat.  The  dog,  with 
a  fearful  bark  and  one  bound,  seized  the  chief  by  the 
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leg,  tearing  the  flesh  until  the  blood  ran  a  stream.  He 
begged  that  the  dog  be  called  and  chained,  and  he  would 
leave. 

Captain  Driver  called  the  dog  to  him,  and  the  chief 
instantly  sprang  into  the  sea,  swimming  to  the  canoes 
which  were  fullv  a  mile  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  savages 
were  not  again  seen,  and  they  never  forgot  Capt.  Driver 
or  his  dog,  which  was  learned  by  others  who  encountered 
them,  for  bad  scars  were  carried  by  the  chief  all  his  life. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Driver  went  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  station,  called  Thepan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  to  get  water.  He  told  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  his  encounter  and  its  result,  which  greatly 
surprised  them,  for  they  said  that  only  a  year  before,  in 
the  very  same  place,  an  English  ship  had  been  boarded 
by  this  same  war  party,  and  all  on  board  killed  and  eaten 
by  the  murderers,  in  memory  of  which  the  place  was 
called  “Guo  Rodica,”  or  town  of  Hell.  At  the  station, 
Capt.  Driver  obtained  water  and  proceeded  to  Tahiti, 
where  he  found  65  persons,  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  English  ship  Bounty,  with  their  self-created  teacher, 
George  H.  Nobbs,  an  Irishman,  who  once  was  a  lieutenant 
of  a  Chilean  man  of  war. 

Captain  Driver  took  them  all  to  Pitcairn  Island,  in 
response  to  their  piteous  cries  for  him  to  save  them.  That 
story  is  a  familiar  one,  having  been  printed  in  school 
histories  and  readers  and  also  told  in  the  columns  of  the 
press.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  but  because  of  the  wide 
publication  already  given  it,  is  omitted  here.  Another 
story  regarding  Captain  Driver  is  known  internationally, 
and  is  familiar  to  school  boys;  that  is,  of  his  naming 
the  American  flag  “Old  Glory.”  That,  too,  need  not  be 
given  extended  mention  here. 

Captain  Driver’s  last  voyage  was  made  in  1837,  on 
returning  from  which  he  found  his  wife  suffering  from 
a  cancer  in  the  throat.  She  soon  died.  On  account  of 
his  three  young  children,  he  decided  to  quit  the  sea,  and 
he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  live.  He  suffered  greatly 
during  the  Civil  War,  because  of  his  firm  adherence  to 
the  Union  cause,  but  he  remained  lo3’^al  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him. 
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He  died  in  Xashville  March  2,  1886,  and  his  remains 
now  rest  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Silsbee  Bab- 
bidge,  daughter  of  Captain  Christopher  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
(Randall)  Babbidge  of  Salem,  and  his  second  was  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Parks,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Mac- 
lin)  Parks  of  !N^ashville,  Tenn.  Three  children  were  bom 
of  the  first  marriage. 

In  connection  with  this  South  Pacific  trade,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  these  records  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voy¬ 
ages,”  has  been  privileged  to  read  a  letter  written  by  the 
late  Capt.  John  H.  Eagleston,  which  is  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  to  warrant  recording  here.  AVhile  abroad,  Captain 
Eagleston,  alive  to  his  talent  as  an  explorer,  as  well  as 
an  efficient  shipmaster  and  factor,  noted  many  things 
depicting  the  social  life  in  the  regions.  An  extended 
sketch  of  Capt.  Eagleston  is  given  in  Volume  Two  of  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.” 

In  the  following  letter  he  describes  the  pleasure  that 
was  his  in  the  meeting  of  friends  from  home  and  also 
with  the  missionaries  in  that  far-off,  semi-civilized  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  brig  Mermaid  of  Salem,  of  which 
he  and  William  D.  Waters,  John  F.  Andrew,  Charles 
Roundy  and  Allen  Putnam  were  owners.  The  vessel  was 
built  in  Charlestown  in  1828,  and  was  purchased  by 
Salem  interests  in  1836.  She  was  immediately  loaded 
for  Xew  Zealand,  sailed  September  30,  1836,  and  anived 
out  in  109  days  from  Salem.  In  his  letter,  Capt.  Eagles¬ 
ton  speaks  of  the  long  voyages  of  the  whalers. 

On  this  voyage,  he  traded  among  the  Feejee  Islands, 
went  to  Canton  and  Manila,  and  arrived  at  Jfew  York, 
April  9,  1839,  from  Manila,  Nov.  19,  1838,  or  26  months 
on  the  whole  voyage. 

IMarine  Reminiscences 

Captain  Eagleston’s  letter  follows: 

“In  overhauling  my  journals  of  the  many  pleasant 
years  passed  astern,  I  find  that  at  4  P.  M.,  January  19, 
1837,  and  near  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  then 
in  the  brig  Mermaid,  I  spoke  the  ship  Tybee,  Rogers, 
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of  Salem,  from  Sydney,  N".  S.  W.,  bound  into  the  Bay. 
The  day  being  fine,  my  much-respected  friend,  Capt. 
Charles  Millett,  came  on  board,  and  most  cheerfully  pass¬ 
ing  an  hour,  departed  with  a  pleasing  bundle  of  Salem 
Reghters  and  other  papers  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his  ship’s 
company.  There  was  also  the  English  ship  Lord  Good- 
ridge,  from  Sydney,  bound  to  Rio,  but  she  was  soon  in 
our  wake  and  left  out  of  the  scene. 

“At  12  midnight  of  the  21st  we  were  swinging  to 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  American  whaleships,  as  also  the  Tybee,  she  arriving 
several  hours  ahead  of  the  M,  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Rogers  of  Salem,  the  venturesome  and  enterprising  first 
pioneers  in  the  I^ew  Holland  trade,  with  Capt.  Charles 
Millett,  as  their  agent,  for  some  time  moored  in  Sydney, 
but  now  on  board  the  Tybee.  With  a  joyful  heart  he  was 
homeward  bound  via  the  Island  of  Raratonga,  to  pick  up 
the  odds  and  ends  saved  from  the  brig  Charles  Doggett,. 
that  was  cast  away  on  that  island  while  lying  off  and 
on,  and  also  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Rogers. 

“During  my  stay  in  this  fine  Bay  of  quiet  waters,  but 
without  show  of  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  fifteen  fine 
whaleships  swinging  the  American  flag,  were  in  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  refitting  either  for  home  or  cruising,  represent¬ 
ing  all  our  oil  ports,  and  commanded  by  as  jovial  and 
lively  a  set  of  man-rope-knots  as  ever  gave  the  order 
“ready  about,”  and  received  protection  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  flag  that  floated  over  them,  and  the  one  that  closed 
up  the  howling  of  the  British  Lion  and  drove  her  insult¬ 
ing  pups,  press  gangs,  from  the  highways  of  nations,  and 
declared  them  free  for  the  soaring  of  the  majestic  eagle 
the  world  around. 

“Having  had  a  little  show  of  these  ocean  kidnappers,, 
in  the  Summer  of  1811,  when  about  the  height  of  a  blaz¬ 
ing  fire,  I  was  on  board  a  topsail  schooner  packet  from 
Baltimore  for  Boston.  Drawing  up  with  Block  Island, 
we  were  boarded  by  one  of  these  gangs  from  the  British 
!Man-of-War  Bedvidere,  when  all  hands  were  mustered  aft 
by  order  of  one  swab,  gold-trimmed  and  bright-buttoned 
figurehead,  who,  asking  each  one’s  name,  demanded  his 
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protection,  but,  not  like  today,  could  Jack  point  his  finger 
to  the  end  of  the  main  and  mizzen  gaft  and  say,  ‘There 
it  proudly  ruffles  over  your  head.’ 

“But  drawing  from  his  pocket,  a  somewhat  greasy  bit 
of  paper,  and  without  a  very  pleasant  feeling,  hands  it 
to  the  insulter  of  our  flag,  who  carefully  overhauling  each 
one  and  finding  marks  and  height  and  descriptions  to 
agree,  with  documents,  they  made  no  haul. 

“This  course  of  protection  was  most  humiliating  to  the 
American  heart,  and  the  year  following,  with  the  Eagle 
as  our  protector  and  a  warning  to  the  Lion,  ‘Hands  off, 
our  beautiful  bird  is  on  your  trail,’  they  soon  met 
and  the  brave  and  noble  Hull  in  the  Constitution,  Old 
Ironsides,  pride  of  American  seamen,  was  first  in  the 
glorious  work  of  knocking  in  his  ribs  and  causing  his 
lip  to  drop  below  his  chin. 

“At  the  time  of  my  dates,  we  were  in  possession  of 
a  fine  and  numerous  commercial  marine,  sufficient  to 
supply  all  national  demands  for  imports  and  exports,  as 
also  doing  much  for  other  nations,  and  under  their  white 
canvas  proudly  dotted  every  port,  strait  and  sea,  known 
to  man. 

“Of  our  whaling  fleet,  we  had  the  finest  that  ever 
floated,  and  second  to  none  under  foreign  flags;  and  I 
doubt  if  all  such  combined  would  have  placed  ours  in 
the  rear.  But  I  ask  the  old  pioneers  of  timberhead  fame, 
where  are  those  two  great  national  mainstays  and  life 
lines  to  our  country  today.  At  the  time  of  our  sorrow¬ 
ing  home  troubles,  many  of  both  were  burned  and  those 
not,  were  hazed  from  their  commercial  points  and  cruis¬ 
ing  grounds  by  the  aid  of  the  tyrannical  and  grasping 
power  that  flies  the  British  flag. 

“And  by  so  doing,  both  were  swept  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations, 
that  of  England  paying  fifteen  millions  for  her  part  of 
the  gain  —  cheap  enough  for  the  dishonorable  steal  — 
and  whose  flag  with  those  of  other  nations  that  daily 
cover  the  waters  of  our  principal  ports,  tell  the  sad  tale 
of  yearly  draining  from  our  nation’s  sinews  millions  to 
millions  spliced  on  to  swell  the  vaults  of  the  nations  they 
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represent,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  adding  line  after 
line,  without  check  by  the  navigating  powers  at  the  helm 
of  our  N^ational  Ship,  they  will  be  too  weatherly  to  break 
down. 

“Of  the  latter,  they  have  not,  since  their  fright  from 
burning  and  hazing,  regained  the  number  that  previously 
glided  over  the  pleasant  Island  waters  of  the  South  and 
Xorth  Pacific,  though  with  these,  as  with  the  first,  home 
causes  have  played  their  part  and  most  strongly  against 
them,  especially  the  first.  It  may  be  interesting  to  many 
old  timers,  particularly  those  of  the  lance  that  were  afloat 
at  the  time  of  my  dates,  to  show  that  the  number  of  ships 
in  the  business  must  have  been  large  and  the  catch  of 
oil  not  small.  Departing  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  I  left  the  following  ships  recruit¬ 
ing  and  refitting,  either  for  home  or  cruising: 

“Newhuryport,  Searbuck,  master,  30  months  out,  2800 
bbls. ;  William  Hamilton,  Swain,  30  months  out,  3800 
bbls. ;  Parker,  Austin,  16  months  out,  800  bbls. ;  William 
Wirt,  Doggett,  38  months  out,  2400  bbls. ;  Cadmus, 
Crowel,  30  months  out,  1900  bbls.;  Rambler,  McCleaves, 
16  months  out,  900  bbls.;  Wiscasset,  Macy,  32  months 
out,  2300  bbls. ;  Plovghboy,  Brown,  31  months  out,  1900 
bbls. ;  Franklin,  36  months  out,  950  bbls. ;  Nassau,  Samp¬ 
son,  37  months  out,  2500  bbls. ;  Clarkson,  Pickett,  36 
months  out,  2500  bbls. — Total,  eleven  ships  showing  a 
catch  of  22,750  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  ^vith  a  working  force 
of  275  to  300  men. 

“Of  these  long-time-outers,  many  have  no  doubt  rolled 
up  their  logs  by  the  will  of  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  and  found  moorings  on  the  calm  side  of  the  line, 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  last  and  long 
watch  below  by  that  once  joyful  and  exciting  cry  from 
the  crow’s  nest  at  the  foretopmasthead,  ‘There  they  blow' !’ 
while  others,  like  myself,  with  decaying  timbers  and 
shaky  spars,  are  running  on  borrowed  time,  and  jog  ahead 
with  the  great  sea  of  human  life.  If  so,  and  they  should 
sight  this  yam  of  their  pleasant  days  abaft  the  mainmast, 
they  will  call  to  mind  the  very  agreeable  and  happy  jubi¬ 
lee  given  on  board  of  the  William  Hamilton  by  Capt. 
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Swain,  who  was  with  a  full  ship  and  a  -jovial  heart  home¬ 
ward  bound,  though,  unfortunately,  one  poor  fellow,  while 
firing  a  gun  to  keep  up  the  racket,  suffered  a  badly 
injured  hand. 

“After  sailing  from  the  charming  anchorage  of  Papatie,, 
Island  of  Tahiti,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I  left  nine  Ameri¬ 
can  whaleships,  of  which  I  have  the  names,  as  also  those 
of  the  masters,  but  not  the  amount  of  oil,  one  of  which 
was  the  Osprey  at  the  time  of  her  christening  in  Salem,, 
and  a  brig,  but  at  this  time  in  outside  hands,  and  from 
being  found  over-punky  was  condemned.  Aside  from 
number  given,  it  was  a  very  frequent  sight  to  see  them 
arrive  and  depart  by  the  gateway  formed  by  a  coral  wall 
on  either  side  and  admitting  of  but  one  team  at  a  time 
in  its  passage. 

“P.  M.  on  the  21st  of  April  we  were  off  the  pleasant 
island  of  Earatonga.  Landing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  I  found  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Cunningham,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  by  them  I  was  most  kindly  received.  The 
first  for  comfort  and  happiness  located  in  a  magnificent 
scenery  of  surroundings ;  the  latter  being  moored  at  an¬ 
other  pleasant  point  of  the  compass,  I  did  not  visit.  The 
lady  of  Mr.  Pitman  had,  some  thirty  days  l^efore  my 
arrival,  taken  passage  on  board  the  Tyhee,  for  Salem, 
from  thence  by  way  of  Boston  in  a  packet  for  England. 
Mr.  Pitman  had  been  on  the  island  ten  years,  and  at  this 
time  showed  a  very  charming  and  bewitching  flock  of 
spiritual  followers.  I  passed  several  days  with  both 
gentlemen,  and  found  them  very  pleasant,  social  and 
agreeable.  With  them  I  partook  of  a  fine  Island  dinner, 
settled  in  its  course  with  a  glass  of  delicious  orange  -wine. 
I  presented  to  Mr.  Pitman  several  needed  articles  for 
his  house,  just  built,  of  fine  show  and  situated  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  neatly  laid  out, 
with  a  pretty  boat  landing  in  front,  from  which  you 
passed  to  the  house  over  a  nice  paved  Avalk,  about  six 
feet  wide  by  three  hundred  in  length,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  the  beautiful  tea  plant,  bearing  a  long,  pointed, 
deep  green  leaf  of  fine  show,  with  a  set  of  several  feet 
apart. 
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“Afternoon  of  the  23d,  closing  our  trade  with  these 
neat,  civil  and  interesting  people,  and  returning  on  hoard, 
filled  away  for  Tongataboo,  with  a  pick-up  of  forty-five 
pigs,  paying  two  and  four  fathoms  each,  according  to 
size,  of  blue  cotton;  eight  dozen  fowls  and  ducks  at  three 
fathoms  per  dozen;  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  bunches 
of  plantains  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  bread  fruit. 
The  last  two  articles  were  mostly  paid  for  in  beads, 
toilet  glasses,  scissors,  jewsharps  and  fancy  calico,  as 
my  sharp  and  merry  company  of  traders  might  wish.” 

Capt.  Joseph  Moseley 

A  Salem  shipmaster  who  had  quite  an  experience  in 
the  South  Seas  was  Captain  Joseph  Moseley.  Although 
a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  bom  January  17,  1818, 
yet  his  whole  life  was  practically  connected  with  Salem. 
He  was  a  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and 
the  Salem  Marine  Society,  which  he  joined  August  15, 
1851.  He  was  born  with  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
sea,  for  he  came  of  a  sea-faring  family.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  held  a  Master’s  commission  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  a  surveyor 
in  the  Salem  Custom  House  from  1865  to  1871,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life,  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 

The  son  went  to  sea  very  early  and  when  only  26  years 
of  age  he  was  master  of  the  brig  Falco,  sailing  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Nov.  1,  1844.  John  B.  Williams  was  supercargo; 
David  Walker,  mate;  Augustus  Hitchings,  second  mate, 
and  John  Chamberlain,  third  mate.  The  names  of  the 
crew  are  not  given.  All  went  well  until  the  vessel  made 
Port  Nicholson,  from  whence  she  sailed,  July  13,  1845, 
for  Auckland,  N.  Z.  A  thrilling  experience  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  Captain  Moseley  tells  the  story  of  his  shipwreck 
in  his  log  as  follows: 

“Table  Cape,  New  Zealand.  Brig  Falco,  Sunday,  July 
28,  1845.  This  day  comes  in  with  brisk  breeze  and 
pleasant  weather;  wind  from  the  northeast.  At  2  P.  M., 
the  sea  making,  paid  out  more  chain  on  the  larboard 
anchor,  and  let  go  the  starboard  anchor.  At  5  sent  dowui 
top  gallant  yards,  and  braced  to  the  wind.  Barometer 
falling  gradually.  Paid  out  clear  to  60  fathoms  on  both 
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anchors.  At  6,  sea  increasing,  and  the  brig  pitching  very 
heavy  and  shipping  much  water.  At  11  P.  M.,  blowing 
a  gale,  broke  the  windlass  to  bits  and  carried  the  windlass 
away  entirely.  At  12.30,  parted  both  chains,  and  broke 
adrift.  At  1  found  ourselves  near  the  breakers  and 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  mast  which  made  us  much  easier, 
and  after  drifting  nearly  a  mile  in  the  breakers,  we  at 
length  struck  heavily  on  the  beach  of  a  very  steep  shore. 
At  3  A.  M.,  sent  man  on  shore,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
holding  him  there,  and  was  obliged  to  haul  him  on  board 
again,  after  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  The  sea  made  a 
complete  break  over  us.  At  daylight,  the  tide  being  down, 
we  found  ourselves  some  40  feet  from  low  water  mark. 
Soon  after  striking,  the  i^ew  Zealand  natives  swam  on 
board  through  the  surf  and  were  sent  to  the  first  white 
man  we  could  find,  which  was  Mr.  Brown,  who  came  to 
our  assistance  immediately  and  remained  on  board  until 
10  A.  M.,  when  he  "went  with  Mr.  Williams  to  assist  him 
in  getting  the  specie  and  other  things  to  his  dwelling. 

‘‘Soon  after  his  leaving  and  also  the  crew,  who  were 
getting  their  chests  and  clothing  on  shore,  the  natives 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Besides 
myself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Hutchings,  the 
first  and  second  officers,  respectively,  there  were  no  other 
white  men  on  board  at  the  time.  They  broke  open  the 
hatches  and  discharged  the  cargo,  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  over  the  hill  to  their  homes,  and  continuing  so  do¬ 
ing  until  they  had  taken  and  destroyed  most  of  the  valu¬ 
able  cargo  on  board,  keeping  the  two  mates  and  myself 
at  bay.  Mr.  Brown  came  on  board  again  and  after  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  quieting  the  natives  a  little.  We 
put  on  the  hatches  again,  and  all  was  quiet  and  remained 
so,  the  natives  dispersing,.  Weather  more  moderate,  but 
a  heavy  surf  rolling  in.  The  violent  change  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  can  be  shown  by  the  barometer,  which  rose  from 
29.10  at  midnight  to  30,23  at  noon,  but  12  hours  later. 

“On  Monday  afternoon  all  was  quiet  on  board,  the 
hatches  were  nailed  up  and  nothing  doing.  Throughout 
the  night  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north ;  barometer  very 
low;  heavy  surf. 

“Tuesday,  July  29.  Made  an  attempt  to  discharge 
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some  of  the  remaining  cargo,  but  the  natives  thieving  so 
bad,  were  obliged  to  stop  and  close  the  hatches,  and  sta¬ 
tion  men  over  them  to  prevent  them  opening  them.  Great 
number  of  natives  about  the  wreck  throughout  the  night. 

“Wednesday,  July  30.  Commenced  erecting  a  tent  on 
shore,  and  landed  some  kegs  of  tobacco,  and  some  of  the 
sails.  But  the  natives  getting  troublesome  again,  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  and  put  on  the  hatches  once  more.  We 
took  out  some  few  stores  for  ourselves.  Towards  night 
the  natives  dispersed,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  We  heard 
some  of  the  natives  reporting  that  they  were  going  to 
set  fire  to  the  vessel.  But  all  remained  quiet  throughout 
the  night. 

“Thursday,  July  31.  This  morning  was  employed  in 
trying  to  get  back  some  of  the  stolen  property,  which  the 
natives  were  willing  to  return  by  paying  them  nearly  the 
real  value  of  the  thing  in  tobacco.  Threats  made  to  bum 
the  vessel  again,  saying  as  she  came  on  shore  on  their 
land  thev  were  entitled  to  her  cargo  and  hull.  Succeeded 
in  landing  some  few  things,  but  they  were  nearly  all 
stolen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  hatches  again. 

“Wangawi,  N.  Z.,  Aug.  1,  1845.  This  morning  the 
natives,  becoming  more  peaceable,  permitted  us  to  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  vessel  some  few  goods,  and  put  them  on 
board  the  schooner  Uncle  Sam,  which  was  laying  at 
anchor  outside  of  us  for  that  purpose.  The  remainder 
of  the  powder  and  stores,  some  muskets,  etc.,  we  employed 
in  buying  back  some  of  the  stolen  property  from  the 
natives,  who  wanted  great  pay.  Found  we  could  not 
make  much  progress  with  them. 

“Saturday,  Aug.  2.  At  10  A.  M.  the  Right  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Williams,  a  missionary  at  Poverty  Bay  arrived 
to  protect  the  cargo  and  vessel,  he  having  much  influence 
amongst  the  natives.  He  appointed  a  meeting  Monday 
morning  amongst  the  chiefs  and  all  the  natives  that  were 
engaged  in  plundering  the  vessel.  The  schooner  being 
sufficiently  loaded,  and  a  strong  breeze  setting  in  from 
the  northeast,  we  got  underway  and  proceeded  around  to 
Hawke’s  bay,  at  Mr.  Perry’s  station,  who  had  acted  very 
kindly,  and  rendered  all  in  his  power  to  protect  us  and 
the  vessel  and  cargo. 

(To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXV,  page  40) 

Chosen  for  Clerke  of  ye  writs  m'  Benj“  Gerish 
Voated  y*  the  most  conuenient  place  on  the  Towne  Comon 
nere  to  Geo.  Hoges  land  shall  be  for  to  Set  the  prison  on 
&  y*  it  is  left  to  the  Select  mens  discresion  to  apoint  y* 
place  &  Quantity 

Voated  that  the  Towne  are  willing  that  a  house  of 
corection  should  be  built  &  Joyned  to,  or  Set  nere  to  the 
prison  &  that  they  will  be  at  Some  part  of  the  Charge 
not  exceding  thirty  pound  in  pay,  &  it  is  left  to  the 
Select  men  to  manage  the  Same 
Voated  y*  tho  Grene  shall  haue  10*  in  pay  for  the 
yeare  Insuing  for  his  keping  Sara  Lamberts  Child 
Topsfeild  ease  left  to  the  next  Towne  metting 

[20]  Voated  y*  Tho  Gardners  petition  for  ye  Island 
against  m'  Hardys  House  is  refered  to  ye  next  metting 
Voated  y*  y®  propriaters  of  the  North  feild  (so  caled) 
or  the  major  part  of  them  haue  liberty  to  make  Such 
orders  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  Judge  nessesary 
for  the  Suficient  fenceing  &  well  Improueing  of  the  Said 
feild  &  all  such  orders  made  by  them  relateing  to  the 
premises  being  p'sented  to  the  Select  men  then  in  being 
who  are  Impowrd  to  aproue  of  &  confirme  or  to  disaprove 
of  &  make  voyde  in  behalf  of  ye  Towne  all  such  orders 
presented  to  y”  as  abouesaid 

Voated  y*  the  Towne  doe  Giue  Jn®  Backer  a  pece  of 
land  to  him  &  his  wife  &  ther  heires  for  euer  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  them.  In  Some  conuenient  place  where 
the  Select  men  shall  apoint  not  exceding  20  pole 

Voated  y*  waiter  Skiners  petition  for  a  litle  peice  of 
land  nere  his  house,  the  towne  doe  giue  ther  Right  therin 
to  him  if  the  Select  men  Judge  it  conuenient  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of 

Att  a  metting  of  the  Select  men  8.1.1683/4 
Sam“  Gardner  Jun'  is  chosen  to  kep  the  Towne  Books 
&c  for  the  yeare  Insuing 
Rember  Towne  bound 
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[21]  At  A  meeting  of  the  freemen  11***  March  168% 
Chosen  for  A  Comishoner  to  Carey  in  y®  Voats,  Cap* 
Jn®  Higginson 

Voated  that  two  deputies  shall  be  chosen 
Voated  that  the  two  deputies  shall  be  chosen  to  Searue 
the  whole  yeare 

Chosen  for  deputies  to  Serue  at  the  Gen*  Court  for 
the  yeare  Ensueing  m'  Henery  Barthohnew  &  m*'  Jon*** 
Corwin 

At  A  meeting  of  the  Select  men  11  March  168% 
Sam**  Gardner  S  Cap*  Price  Jn®  Hathorne 
Jn®  Pickring  Jn®  Higginson  Sam**  Gardner  Jun*" 

Chosen  for  Survayers  of  fences 
L*  felton 

Jn®  Tomkins  _  for  y*  Horth  field 
Caleb  Buffom 
Peter  Cheuers^ 
m'  Ruck 

L*  Pickring  •  for  y*  South  field 
Rob.  Kitchin 
Edw  fflint 

Caleb  Buffom  for  the  towne 
Jn®  Williams 
Pet  Cheuers 

Eleaz®  Geoyes)  for  the  glass  house  & 

Jn®  King  )  without  y®  bridge 
Chosen  for  ou*"  Seers  of  High  wayes 
Rob:  Kitchin 

Sam**  Shattock  Jun'  from  y®  bridge  doune  to 
m'  Jn®  Grafton  y®  poit  Rocks  &  y®  Cutt 

Gilbird  Taply 

John  Buffom  )  for  all  with  out  the  bridge 
Dan**  Souther ick  3 

ordered  that  all  fences  are  to  be  made  vp  by  y®  first 
of  Aprill  Kext 

John  Rogers  is  Chosen  Sealer  of  weights  &  measures 
for  the  year  Ensueing  in  the  p'sents  of  Const?  Jn®  Landor 
&  S'*  Constable  to  giue  him  notice  thereof  &  Call  him 
before  A  magestrate  to  take  his  oath 

Jn®  Bullock  &  Jn®  Pickring  Jun'  are  Chosen  &  Ap- 
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pointed  to  prosicute  all  the  laws  of  the  Country  &  order 
of  the  towne  Conceaming  horse  kind 

[22]  At  A  meetinjif  of  the  Select  men  y®  12—1—8% 
m'  S  Gardner  S  m*'  Jn®  Hathorne  m"^  Jn®  Higginson  S 
Gardner  Jun' 

Ordered  that  the  Const’’*®  watch  shall  now  begin  &  Con¬ 
sist  of  Seuen  men  one  of  which  shall  be  one  of  these 
men  vnder  written  who  shall  haue  the  Comand  &  ouer- 
sight  of  the  Rest,  it  is  also  ordered  that  the  Select  men 
doe  walk  the  Rounds,  each  one  twice  in  a  weak  takeing 
another  man  Along  with  him  &  this  to  Continue  vntel 
the  Select  men  take  further  order 

Caleb  Buffom  John  Buffom  Edw  fflint  W“  Swetland 
Rob:  Kitchin  Tho  Maule  m'  Jn^  Cor\\dn  Jn®  marston 
Manas:  marston  Benj  Marston  Lt.  Sewall 

Sam”  Shattock  Jun'  Tho  fflint  Jn®  ITorman  m'  Ruck 
Sy  Home  Jn®  Ropes  Dau**  Phepeny  Benj  Browne  Heh 
Willowhy  W“  Curtice  Sam”  Williams  Tim®  Lindall  Sy 
Willard  Edw  Groues  Jn®  Pilgrim  W“  Hirst  Cap*  Broune 
Tho  Gardner  Hath  Beadle  Sam”  Phepen  Jn®  Cromwel 
Hath  Salshey  m*  Hardy  Tho  lues  Jn®  Grafton  C'  Babedge 
Benj  Gerrish  Ph  English  Jos  Phepeny  S  Jn®  Williams 
Jer  Heale 

Psons  to  walk  the  Rounds  &  soe  free”  from  watching 
viz  the  Select  men  Jn®  Pickring  Jun'  Jn®  Home  Jos 
Horne  James  Poland  Jn®  Rogers  Jn®  Buttolph. 

Cap*  Higginson  C® 

^  4®  mony  to  buy  A  glasse  &  Candles  for  the  watch 

At  A  meeting  of  the  Select  men  18  march  1683/4 
m’’  S.  Gardner  S  C***  Price  m''  Hathorne  C***  Higginson  S 
Gardner  Jun* 

Ordered  y*  A  towne  meeting  be  warned  y®  lector  day 
to  be  held  on  the  last  of  this  month  for  y®  Choice  of  A 
Clarke  of  y®  Market  Sealers  of  leather  a  Culler  of  fish 
A  Packer  of  meat  Instmctions  for  y®  Select  men  for  dis- 
poseing  of  y®  old  prison  &  to  Answ  som  petitions  for  land 

it  is  ordered  y*  all  Swine  y*  goe  on  the  townes  Comons 
within  20  pole  of  aney  Come  field  or  other  Inclosior  shall 
be  Suffishantly  yoaked  by  y®  first  of  Aprill  next  &  soe  to 
Continue  vntel  y®  last  of  October  following  on  y®  penalty 
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of  two  shillings  mony  or  as  mony  for  Each  Swine  trana- 
gresing  the  Same:  &  y*  all  Swine  be  Suffishantly  Ringd 
the  whole  yeare  According  to  A  late  law  on  y®  penalty 
therein  Expressed:  &  we  doe  Chuse  Appoint  &  Impower 
Nat  Silsbey  Henry  Skerrey  Jun'  W“  Stacy  Jn®  Ropes 
Jos  Boyce  &  W“  Osbume  to  see  to  y®  Execution  of  these 
orders  &  to  haue  y®  fines  for  their  paynes  And  doe  herby 
in  his  majesties  name  Require  y®  aboue  named  psons 
them  &  Euery  of  y™  to  see  these  orders  fully  prosecuted 
on  y*  penalty  y*  law  provides  in  that  Case 

[23]  At  a  meeting  of  y®  select  men  19-1-8% 

S.  Gardner  S  C***  Price  m"^  Hathorn  C***  Higginson  L* 
Pickring  S  Gardner  Jun^ 

further  orders  Conceaming  the  watch  &  directed  to 
y®  Const**'®  of  Salem  you  are  hereby  Required  in  his 
Majesties  name  to  set  y®  watch  euery  night  at  y®  watch 
house  at  or  about  9  of  y®  Clock  &  to  take  Care  that  y® 
major  P*  of  y®  watch  be  able  men  from  tyme  to  tyme 
According  to  law  &  y*  you  giue  them  in  Charge  Strictly 
to  Examin  all  night  walkers  after  10  of  y®  Clock  at  night 
to  Inquire  whether  they  are  goeing  &  what  their  buisnes 
is  &  in  Case  they  giue  not  Resonable  Satisfaction  forth¬ 
with  secure  y“  vntel  y®  morning  &  Carey  y“  before  y® 
next  magestrate  &  if  you  find  aney  y*  Carey  y“  selues 
aney  wayes  debauchedly  or  shall  be  in  drinck  you  shall 
secure  y“  as  Afores^  &  if  you  shall  find  aney  disord"'  in 
aney  house  you  are  to  Inquire  into  it  &  if  there  be  oca- 
tion  to  Informe  Athority  thereof  you  are  also  to  Require 
people  to  haue  A  care  of  their  lights  &  you  are  to  ord' 
y*  watch  to  haue  4  men  Constantly  walking  abroad  2 
to  y*  Eastward  &  2  to  y®  westward  &  soe  to  Releaue  one 
another  According  to  ^  direction  of  y®  Command’’  of  y 
watch 

At  A  generall  To^vne  meeting  y®  31  march  84  Chosen 
for  A  Clark  of  y®  market  Jn®  Rogers  Chosen  for  Sealers 
of  leather  Jos*’*'  Horne  &  Henry  West  Chosen  for  Cullars 
of  fish  m'  Sam"  Gardner  Sen'  &  m'  Benj®  Gerrish 

Chosen  for  A  packer  of  meat  John  Marston  Voated 
that  m'  Nicholas  Noyce  his  maintenance  shall  bee  Raised 
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for  the  yeare  Ensueing  by  a  Rate  togather  with  m'  Hig- 
ginsons  w®**  y®  Select  men  shall  make 

Voated  y*  the  old  prison  shall  bee  disposed  on  by  the 
Select  men  for  the  towns  use 

Voted  the  Case  of  Topsfeild  Concerning  land  in  Con¬ 
troversy  betweene  them  &  some  of  our  Inhabitants  Is 
left  to  the  Select  to  act  therein,  as  thay  shall  Judge  proper 
&  Nessesary  for  the  toAvne 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  Thomas  Gardner 
their  Right  in  that  Island  in  the  South  Riuer  that  lyeth 
before  m'  Jos*’**  Hardy  Sen®  dore 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  m®  Sam**  Gard¬ 
ner  Sen®  their  Interest  in  that  Island  that  lyeth  in  m® 
Humphry  pond  soe  caled 

[24]  Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  m®  Jn® 
Hathome  about  one  pole  of  land  lying  betwene  the  Land 
of  Cap*  Geo  Corwin  that  was  formerly  Tho  Tucks  &  the 
Land  of  Jn“  Marston  which  was  formerly  Henry  Wests 
the  s'*  Hathorne  payeing  for  the  Same  twenty  shillings 
in  pay:  &  is  to  be  laid  |out|  to  him  by  y*  Select  men 
Voated  that  y®  Select  men  shall  haue  y®  same  power 
&  orders  they  held  the  last  yeare  &  the  year  before:  & 
likewise  power  to  Call  the  Constables  vnto  Acc®  &  to 
Sue  &  fully  prosicute  at  law  all  such  as  are  in  the  towns 
debt  &  to  make  A  Rate  for  the  Raising  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  m®  Higginson  &  of  m®  Hoyes  for  y®  year  Insue- 
ing  &  Constantly  to  take  Care  that  not  aney  pson  trespas 
vpon  towne  Comons  or  Right  by  Seting  their  house  or 
their  fence  further  then  their  Right  which  the  select  men 
shall  carefully  Inspect  &  haue  full  power  to  Reforme  or 
prosecute  them  According  to  law  and  to  Reduce  them 
to  Reason  therein  B  Gedny  Esq.  S  Gardn®  Sen®  Cap® 
Price  m®  Jn®  Hathorne  Cap*  Higginson  W™  Hirst  Tho 
Gardner  Ph  English  Jn®  Pilgrim  S  Gardner  J® 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  y®  seuerall  psons 
mentioned  in  the  margent  liberty  &  priuiledge  of  build¬ 
ing  Such  wharfs  at  winter  Island  as  they  shall  haue  oca- 
tion  for  &  the  propriety  thereof  to  belong  to  such  as 
shall  be  at  the  Charge  onely  such  of  y®  towne  as  haue 
ocation  may  make  vse  of  the  s'*  wharfes  soe  as  not  to 
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hinder  ||anj||  of  the  propriators  of  y®  s'*  wharfs  in  their 
makeing  vse  thereof  &  m*'  Sam**  Gardner  Sen'  m'  Benj 
Gerrish  Tho  Jegels  Sen'  &  Is  foot  are  Chosen  &  Appointed 
to  Consider  of  y*  Conveniancy®  of  the  places  where  the 
wharfs  shall  be  &  none  to  be  built  without  their  Aduise 
&  Consent  or  the  major  Part  of  them 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  select  men  31  march  1684  m'  S 
Gardner  S  Cap'  Price  m'  Hathome  m'  Higginson  L' 
Pickring  S  Gardner  Jun' 

m'  Jn®  Hathorne  is  Chosen  &  Appointed  to  Joyne  w'*" 
y®  former  Committe  for  y®  laying  out  of  high  wayes  in 
y®  north  field 

[25]  At  A  meeting  of  \"®  Select  men  y®  7-2—84  m'  S 
Gardner  S  m'  Jn“  Hathorne  L*  Pickring  m'  Porter  S 
Gardner  J 

Then  made  the  ministers  Rate  as  followeth 
Constable  Dounton  mony  42*.  10* 

Const***  Hoams  mony  40  .10 

Const***  Landor  mony  40  .10 

Const***  fflindar  mony  52  .10 

Const***  Is  Cook  mony  24  . 10 

Const***  D  Rea  mony  3.10 

204  .00 

Rate  pay  63.15  ouerplus  4.19.0 
Rate  pay  60.15  ouerplus  4.17.0 
Rate  pay  60.15  ouerplus  4.16.0 
Rate  pay  78.15  ouerplus  6.02.6 
Rate  i)ay  36.15  ouerplus  3.19.6 
Rate  pay  05.05  ouerplus  4.01.0 

306.00  28.15.0 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  11.2 
S  Gardner  S  Jn°  Hathome  Jn“  Higginson  S  Gardner 
ordered  y*  A  towne  meeting  be  warned  on  y®  |  |next|  |  lector 
day  to  be  on  y®  21'**  of  Aprill  at  9  Clock  morning  for 
Choice  of  7  Able  men  to  Seme  on  y®  Jurey  of  Tryals 
to  Consider  some  thing  further  about  a  Suitable  place 
to  Set  y*  prison  also  to  Choose  a  Committe  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  difference  between  the  Townes  of  Lin  & 
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Salem  Relating  vnto  Land  laid  out  Interfering  vpon 
Either,  before  the  line  betweene  vs  was  fully  Settled 
&  A  freemans  meeting  y®  30^“*  of  Aprill  at  2  Clock 
for  y*  Choice  of  Gou''  deb  Gou'  Assist  maj*'  Gen’'*  Tresur' 
Seer  &  Comishon®”  for  y®  vnited  Collonys 

to  Consider  of  Som  way  to  procure  A  Stock  for  y® 
Imploying  of  Som  that  want  Imployment  amongst  vs 
This  Bill  Bindeth  mee  Jeremiah  Rogers  my  heires 
Execu*or  Assignes  to  paye  or  Cause  to  bee  payd  vnto  the 
Select  men  of  y®  towne  of  Salem,  the  Just  &  full  Sum 
of  seauen  pounds  Eighteene  shillings  in  Currant  money 
of  I^ew  England:  viz,  twenty  shillings  ^  m°  for  seauen 
m®  Suckcessiuely  &  Eighteene  Shillings  the  Eight  m® 
taking  the  first  of  Aprill  for  y®  begining  of  s^  tyme ;  which 
is  vpon  y®  acc®  of  a  bill  payable  to  Ben j  amen  ffelton  in 
Xonember  or  Decern*”’  1683  which  Bill  was  sayd  to  bee 
lost  y®  whole  bill  being  ten  pounds  but  s^  ffelton  was  payd 
ye  Remainder  being  fourty  shillings 

Jeremiah  rogers  [signature] 

The  whole  of  this  bill  is  paid 

[26]  Sould  vnto  Jeremiah  Rogers  the  Old  prison  for 
fourty  shillings  in  money  w®**  wee  doe  accept  of  in  the 
seauen  pound  Eighteene  shill  payable  for  Ben^  ffelton  be¬ 
ing  soe  much  Remaineing  of  his  ten  pounds  bill  according 
to  obligation,  which  s'*  Seauen  pound  Eighteen  shillings 
S'*  Jeremiah  Rogers  paying  vnto  y®  Selectmen  of  y® 
towne  &  aquitting  Benjamen  ffelton  from  all  damage 
Charge  &c  by  Reson  of  s'*  Prison  is  peacable  to  Enjoy 
or  improue  y®  Same 

Jeremiah  rogers  [signature] 
At  A  Towne  Meeting  y®  21-2—84 
Chosen  for  Jury  of  Tryals 

m®  Lindall  Leu*  Jn®  Putnam  m*  Hirst  manas  marston 
Sam**  Shattock  Jun*  m*  Willowby  m*  St  Sewall 

voated  that  it  is  left  to  the  Select  men  to  provide  A 
place  to  Set  the  prison  &  house  of  Correction  on  the 
Towne  Comon  or  otherwise  by  way  of  Exchange  for  some 
of  the  towne  Comon  or  by  pehase  as  they  shall  Agree 
Appointing  the  quantity  of  land  as  they  shall  Judge  Con 
veniant  &  to  be  as  neare  the  towne  house  as  may  be 
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Voated  that  it  is  left  to  the  Select  men  to  be  A  Com- 
mitte  either  all  or  A  p*  of  them  as  they  shall  Appoint 
for  the  determination  of  y®  deferance  betwene  the  Towns 
of  lyn  &  Salem  Relateing  vnto  land  laid  out  Interfering 
vpon  Either  before  the  lyne  betwene  us  was  fully  Setled 
Voated  that  the  Towne  doe  Appoint  &  Impower  Barth: 
Gredney  Esq"^  Cap*  W“  Browne  Sam**  Gardner  Sen'  Jn*** 
Corwin  Jn°  Hathome  &  Tho  Gardner  ||they  or  the  maj' 
p*  of  them]  I  to  be  a  Committe  for  the  Settlement  of  an 
Imployment  for  the  poore  in  Spining  &c  and  if  there 
be  ocation  may  make  vse  of  about  50*  in  money  of  the 
townes  stock  for  the  buying  of  A  Stock  of  wooll  for  the 
End  Afores^  &  that  they  doe  their  vtmost  to  Secure  the 
S’*  mony  soe  as  that  it  may  be  Returnd  to  the  towne  in 
due  tyme 

[27]  At  A  meeting  of  y®  select  men  11-2.84 
Chosen  to  Run  in  Pambulation  wth  y®  towne  of  Lyn 

m'  Sam**  Gardner  Sen' 
Cap*  Jn°  Higginson 
L*  Jn®  Pickrin 
Sam**  Gardner  Jun' 

Chosen  to  Run  in  Pambulation  w***  y®  towne  of  Marble¬ 
head  Cap*  Price  &  m'  Jn®  Hathorne  to  meet  at  Geo  darling 
Chosen  to  Run  in  Pambulation  w***  y®  towne  of  Beuerly 

L*  Nath  Putnam 
m'  Dauid  Andrew 
m'  Israel  Porter 
Joseph  Herrick 

All  to  Run  y®  28***  Aprill  next  about  |!7  or||  9  Clock 
at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  21-2-84  all  p'sent  Jer 
Rogers  Cr  by  26®  money  in  P*  of  his  bill  of  7*  18® 
Agred  y*  Joseph  Hardy  Jun'  is  desired  to  Cary  Tho 
Clarke  to  barbados  for  w®**  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Towne 
according  to  Costome  &  y*  the  Towne  shall  bare  him 
harmelis  from  any  damage  y*  may  arise  to  him  by  his 
Carieing  of  Said  Clarke  to  Barbados 
At  A  meeting  of  the  Select  men  22.2.84 
S  Gardn'  S  Jn®  Hathome  Jn®  Higg®“  Jn®  Pickring  S 
Gardner  Jun 

Granted  liberty  vnto  m'  Pilgrim  to  make  A  gate  at 
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his  own  Charge  to  goe  into  the  huriing  point  provided 
he  doe  noe  damage  thereby 

laid  out  vnto  Tho  Bell  from  the  l^orthest  Corner  of  his 
house  2  pole  which  Beaches  about  10  foot  to  the  West¬ 
ward  of  the  house  &  it  is  3  pole  wide  toward  the  brook 
&  8  pole  in  length  from  the  house:  that  is  to  Say  it  is 
2  pole  wide  at  the  house  &  3  pole  wide  below  at  the 
brook  and  8  pole  long  which  makes  20  pole  the  house 
Included  in  it 

At  A  meeting  of  the  Select  men  10-3-84 
S  Gardner  S  Jo**  Price  Jn®  Hsthome  S  Gardner  Jun' 

W“  Roads  being  Admitted  an  Inhabitant  Into  this 
Collony  by  the  Worshipful!  W“  Browne  &  Barth  Gedney 
Esq'  is  also  admitted  an  Inhabitant  into  this  towne 
ordered  that  A  warrant  be  giuen  to  A  Constable  to  wame 
the  pey  baker  at  m'  Willards  to  depart  the  Towne  &  also 
to  wame  m'  Willard  not  to  Entertayne  him  aney  longer 

[28]  At  A  meeting  of  the  Select  men  12  June  1684 
m'  Jn®  Hathom  Sam‘  Gardner  S  Cap*  Higginson  L* 
Pickrin  Sa  Gardner  J 

By  Vertue  of  A  warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer 
for  A  halfe  Single  Country  Rate  to  be  pd  in  mony  at 
or  before  y®  15“*  August  next:  is  made  as  followeth 

ministers  Rate 
of  psons  not 
overplus  Rated  before 

Const'  Cook  to  pay  y®  Tresurer  4*  00 . 0  1.00.6** 

Constable  W“  dounton  5.15  1.07.0  4.06 

Const'  Rich  flinder  7.08  1.10.9  5.16.0 

Const'  Jn®  Hoams  5.05  1.06.0  0.10.0 

Const'  Jn®  Lander  5.12.4  1.10.0  1.00.0 

Const'  Daniel  Rea  4.18.0  1.  4.0  - 

-  11.12.0 

32.18.4  7.19.9 

At  A  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  17-4—84 
present  m'  Hathorne  m'  S.  Gardner  S  C***  Price  C***  Hig¬ 
ginson  L*  Pickrin  S  Gardner  J 

Goody  Thorne  to  haue  A  note  for  39* 

W“  Lord  to  haue  A  note  on  Capt  Price  for  w*  is  due 
for  year  83 
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psons  Abated  in 

Jn®  Homes  list 

Jn®  Home 

1.02.0 

Hat  Walden 

0.06.0 

Jos  Lord 

0.06.0 

Tho  Pchase 

0.05.0 

Jos  Taylor 

0.05.0 

m'  Amolot 

0.10.6 

Jer  Rogers 

1.03.6 

Tho  Clark 

0.01.0 

Ez  Cheuers 

0.02.0 

Jn®  Lambert  J 

0.07.6 

Tho  Cromwel 

0.13.0 

posted 

5.11.6 

Agread  that  these  Seuerall  Constables  be  Sued  at  y*  next 
County  Court  at  S  for  what  is  due  from  them  to  y* 
towne  viz 

Jos  Hutchison 
Jn***  Auger 
Rich.  Prithridg 
Phillip  English 

m'  Sam“  Gardner  Sen'  &  Cap*  Jn®  Higginson  (they  or 
eyther  of  them*)  are  Chosen  &  Impowerd  to  prosicute 
y*  Afors**  psons  in  y*  behalf  of  y®  Select  men  'at  y®  next 
County  Court  to  be  holden  at  Salem 
21.4.84  pd  W®  Pinson  by  Const'  Lambert  17®  for  work 
on  y®  high  way 
Geo  pele  C'”  2®  G** 

W“  King  2 
Rich  Croad  1 
26-4—84  Chargd  A  note  on  Const'  pope  to  pay  W“  Way 
&  Jacob  fuller  36®  in  pay  for  Killing  A  wolf 

[29]  At  a  meeting  of  y®  select  men  3-5-84 
m'  Israel  porter  Serg*  Jn°  Leach  &  Jos****  Herrick  are 
Chosen  &  Appointed  ||Suruayers||  to  mend  the  high  way 
at  frost  fish  brook 

At  A  meeting  of  y®  freemen  5  July  84 
m'  Henerv  Bartholmew  )  t-v 

Cap’ Jn-  'HiRBinson  (  Chosen  Deputies 

•Marginal  note. 


for  work  on  y®  high  wayes 
w***  m'  Kitchin 
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10- 5-84  m'  Bartholmew  D*  to  20®  mony  pd  by  S.  Gard¬ 
ner  Jun' 

11- 5-  Goody  Thome  D'’  to  A  note  Chargd  on  Const“ 

English  for  40®  pay 

At  A  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  y®  11-  July  84 
m'  Hathome  m'  S  Gardner  S  Cap*  Higg“  S  Gardner  J 
L*  Jn“  Pickring  Joshua  Buflfom  &  Sam“  Gardner  Jun* 
w***  one  more  are  desired  to  view  &  measure  both  y®  wayes 
betweene  Salem  &  Andouer  &  make  Report  thereof  vnto 
the  Select  who  shall  be  pd  for  their  paynes 
m'  Bartholmew  D*  20®  in  mony  p**  him  by  S  Gardner  Jun' 
22.5.85  Sam“  Gardner  Jun*  D*  25®  mony  Rec^  of 
Const***  Job  Swinerton 

28.  July  1684  at  A  Towne  meeting 
Chosen  for  Jurey  Tryals  for  y®  Court  by  Adjournment 
L*  Pickring  m'  Tim®  Lendall  m'’  Ch  Redford  Jos  Hardy 
Jun*  Jn°  Horman  Manas  Marston  Ha*  Beadle  Jos  Home 
16—6—  Rec^  of  m*  Lindall  in  mony  22*00.0 
23-6—  at  a  meeting  of  y®  towne 

Chosen  for  an  8***  man  or  a  Comishoner  for  y*  yeare 
Ensueing  m'  Jn°  Ruck 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  &  Comishoner  y® 
27-6-84 

m'  Hathorn  S  Gardner  S  C'**  Price  C***  Higginson  S  Gard¬ 
ner  J  m*  Ruck  Cornish 

By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer  to 
take  A  list  of  all  the  male  psons  w***  an  Estimation  of 
all  estates  &  to  make  a  Returne  to  their  Sheir  towne 
According  to  law 

Wee  make  Returne  thereof  as  followeth  viz  three  hun¬ 
dred  heads  &  the  estate  of  the  towne  amounting  to  thirty 
fine  pounds  according  to  law  which  makes  in  the  whole 
sixty  pounds 

1-7-84  Doct*  Weld  D*  to  A  note  of  18®  pay  Chargd 
on  Const'  Lambert 

[30]  And  Tarres  4  foot  wood  of  Sa  Gardner  Jun' 
y®  2.7.84 

8-7-84  pd  m'  Bartholmew  by  Sam**  Gardner  Jun'  mony 
3*1  6** 
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17-7-84  Rec^  of  f'  Redford  3“  mony  for  the  Rent  of 
Bakers  Island  for  y®  year  1683 

25.7.  Const'  Phelps  Cr  10*  in  pay  pd  Sam“  Gardner 
Jun® 

Jer  Rogers  C'  5*  mony  in  p*  of  his  bill  of  7“  18* 
15.6.84  Lent  Jn®  Loomes  out  of  the  poores  mony  20* 
which  he  is  to  Retume  Againe 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  7-8-84 
L*  Hath  felton  is  Appointed  an  ouerseer  for  the  mend¬ 
ing  y®  high  way  at  Rum  bridge 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  27-8—84 
m®  Hathorn  m®  S  Gardner  S  Cap*  Higginson  L*  Pickring 
S  Gardner  Jun® 

ordered  that  a  towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  y* 
first  of  Houemh®  next  for  y®  Choice  of  7  Grand  Jury 
men  &  7  men  to  Seme  on  y®  Jurey  of  tryals  &  also  to 
giue  answer  to  Som  petitions  for  Land 

m®  S  Gardner  Gardner  S  &  Capt  Higginson  are  desired 
to  Agree  w“*  som  Carpenter  to  put  in  A  new  gronsel 
at  y®  East  dore  of  y®  meeting  house 

Capt  Higginson  &  Sam"  Gardner  Jun®  are  desired  to 
Agree  w***  som  Suitable  man  for  A  bel  man 
28-8  pd  m®  Bartholmew  20*  mony  at  boston 
At  a  towne  meeting  1-9-84 
Chosen  for  y®  Grand  Jurey 

Capt  more  Chosen  for  y®  Jurey  of  tryals 

L  Hat  Putnam 

Rob:  ffoller 

Geo:  Keaser 

Jos'’*'  Phepen  Sen® 

Elias  Mauson 
Jos**  Holton  Sen® 

L  Heale 
Ph:  English 
Jn®  Ingersol 
W“  Swetland 
Dan**  Andrew 
Jn®  Marston 
Dan**  King  Sen® 
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[31]  At  a  metting  of  the  Select  men  1 :9 :84 

Then  agred  w***  Sarj :  Thomas  ifuller  in  behalfe  of  the 
Towne  of  Salem  for  to  make  &  maintaine  a  Sufficient 
high  way  from  the  House  of  Thomas  fuller  Jun'  home 
to  Andiuer  line  according  to  the  order  of  the  County 
court  both  for  cart  &  foot  for  &  during  the  fuU  Space 
of  Seauen  yeares  &  fully  to  finish  the  Said  way  fit  for 
seruis  this  Insuing  winter  &  the  Said  fuller  doth  frely 
Allow  to  the  Towne  of  Salem  what  euer  medow  or  land 
shall  be  made  vse  of  for  the  Said  high  way  as  farr  as 
it  runs  through  his  land  &  it  is  further  agred  to  &  w^** 
the  Said  Tho.  ffuller  Sen'  that  for  &  in  consideration  of 
the  aforesaid  high  way  so  made  &  maintained  &  the  other 
premises  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Towne  of  Salem  the 
full  &  Just  Sume  of  twenty  pounds  in  Currant  Rate  pay 
only  his  Sons  rates  to  be  of  Set  for  this  yeare  in  part 
of  pay  as  they  are  made  &  the  pay  to  be  paid  him  when 
the  work  is  done :  y*  is  the  high  way  made  &  for  the  true 
&  sure  performance  herof  on  Said  ffullers  part  he  the 
Said  fuller  doth  her  by  Ingage  himself  heires  Executors 
administrators  &  asignes  unto  the  Select  men  of  the 
Towne  of  Salem  in  behalfe  of  the  Towne  &  doth  further 
ingage  to  Secure  the  Towne  from  any  damage  that  may 
come  by  not  keping  of  it  in  repaire  during  the  Said  Terme 
aforsaid 

Thomas  ffuller 

being  p'sent 

Cap'  Price  m'  Sa  Gardner  S  Cap'  Higginson  Sam”  Gard¬ 
ner  Jun' 

[32]  At  a  meeting  of  Selectmen  y*  4-9-84 
Rich  Mebor  4“  mony  of  Sa  Gardner  Jim' 

Allowed  m'  Jn®  marston  for  wid  All^ms  liueing  in  his 
house,  in  pay  y®  some  of  40® 

And  Tamer  4®  mony  of  S  Gardner  Jun' 

At  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  y®  7-9—84 
Agread  w”*  waiter  skiner  to  be  belman  &  watch  the  towne 
euery  night  &  is  hereby  Invested  with  the  Same  power 
which  belongeth  to  the  Constables  watch  according  to  law 
&  is  to  pforme  that  office  faithfully  &  constantly  from  y® 
6'**  of  Houembor  mtel  y®  first  of  may  next  Ensueing 
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for  which  is  to  be  paid  Eight  pounds  ||finel|  in  pay  by 
y®  towne 

wid  Elson  abated  her  husbands  Rates  to  ph  English 
John  Butfom  is  Chosen  ouer  seer  of  y®  high  way  from 
y®  bridge  to  the  meeting  house 

Wat  Skiner  D'  8*  pay  10**  mony  on  Const*'  Lander 
Rich  Mebor  6*  j 

Eliz  CoUvar  4  >■  pd  by  Sam”  Gardner  Jun* 

Tho  Clark  J 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  20-9—1684 
Agread  to  sue  these  Seueral  psons  at  the  next  Court 
at  Salem 

Cap*  Jn°  Price  &  m'  Samuel  Gardner  Sen'  are  Chosen 
&  Appointed  to  prosecute  the  Actions  Commencd  against 
Const*  ph  English  Const*  C'  phelps  Const  Jn®  Lamber 
&  Const'  Jn***  Auger  &  Rich  Prithrich 
At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  20-9-84 
being  all  p'sent  but  m'  Js  porter 

Agread  to  sue  these  Seueral  Constables  following  at 
viz  Const*  Ph  English  Const*  Jn®  Lambert  Const*  C' 
Phelps  Const*  Jn***  Auger  &  Const*  Rich  Prithrich 
Cap*  Jn®  Price  &  m'  Sam**  Gardner  Se'  are  Chosen  & 
Appointed  to  prosicute  the  actions  Commencd  against  y* 
Const*  aboue  named 

[33]  By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer 
for  the  Raiseing  of  two  Country  Rates  one  in  mony  & 
y®  other  in  pay  y®  which  are  made  y®  20-9-84  as  fol- 
loweth  viz 


C  Rich  flander 

24*0.0 

ouer  pluss  7*  6®  0^ 

Const*  Lander 

21.0.0 

5.10.8 

Const*  dounton 

24.0.0 

6.  4. 

Const*  Hoams 

19.0.0 

5.  8.0 

Const*  Cook 

14.0.0 

3.14.0 

Const*  Rea 

18.0.0 

5.  0.0 

120.0.0 

33.02.0 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  7-10-84 
C***  Price  S  Gardn'  S  S  Gardn'  J 


Tho  darling  Cr  for  killing  A  wolf  in  pay  30®  pd  by 
Const*  Hoams 
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Acc®  of  work  on  y®  highway  ^  daniel  Soatherick  ouer- 
seer 


Sam  Ebron  S  a  team  2  days 

0.10.0 

Sam  Ebron  S  31/0  dayes  of  a  man 

0.  7.0 

m'  Greans  4  dayes  a  team  &  a  man  %  day 

1.01.0 

Is  Cook  a  man  3  dayes  &  carting  timber  4® 

0.10.0 

W“  osbum  a  team  2  day 

0.05.0 

Josiah  Southrick  a  team  1  day  &  a  man  1  day 

0.07.0 

Rob  Pease  a  man  6  dayes 

0.12.0 

Rob:  ffuller  li/^  day 

0.03.0 

W“  Trask  1  day 

0.02.0 

Jn“  Trask  1  day 

0.02.0 

Tho  Tyley  3  dayes 

0.06.0 

Sam*^  Golethite  4  dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn°  Waters  1  day 

0.02.0 

Jn“  King  4  dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn°  Stacy  4  dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn“  Bleuen  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Hugh  Pasko  1  day 

0.02.0 

Jn®  Loomes  1  day 

0.02.0 

Rich  Cowdick  1  day 

0.02.0 

Jos  Boyce  1  day 

0.02.0 

Jn®  Burton  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Sam  Ebron  Jun"^  2  d 

0.04.0 

6.11.0 

Jn®  Smal  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Geo  Jacobs  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Jn®  Pudny  Jun*'  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Joseph  Sibly  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Jacob  Read  1  dayes 

0.02.0 

Dan“  Southrick  team  4  d 

1.00.0 

&  of  a  man  13  dayes 

1.06.0 

Sam“  Stacy  1  day 

0.02.0 

3.06.6 

brought  from  other  syde 

6.11.0 

paid  by  Const*  Jn®  Trask 

9.17.0 
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[34]  Acc®  of  work  on  y*  high  way  ^  Joshua  Buifom 


ouerseer  of  Carts 
Edw  flint  2  dayes 
Caleb  Buffom  3  dayes 
W“  Pinson  1  day 
Kich  Croad  1  day 
Tho  Vealy  1  day 
Joshua  Buffom  3  days 
Joshua  Buffom  for  hisj 
Jumey  to  Andouer  ) 

on  y®  other  syde 

paid  by  Const’  Daniel  King 
of  men 

Jn®  Mecarter  4  dayes 
W™  Beans  4  dayes 
Edw:  flint  1  day  pd 
W“  Swetland  %  day 
Abra:  Cole  3%  day 
Bog®  Darby  1  day  ^ 

Jos'  Keale  2  dayes 
Rob:  Kitchin  1  day 
Sam:  Sibly  1  day 
Jn®  Cook  2  days 
Jn”*  Corwin  1  day 
W“  Longstaf  2  day 
Sam  woodwel  1  day 
pd  by  Lambert  Jn®  Simson 
W“  King  1^  day 
Eph  Kempton  2  days 
Josh:  Buffom  4  days 
Geo:  Hacker  1  day 
Jer  Meacham  1  day 
Jos  forster  1  day 
W“  Pinson  ^  day 
Josi  White  1  day 


0.10.0 
0.15.0 
0.05.0 
0.05.0 
0.04. 6pd 
0.13.6 
0.05.0 


2.18.0 

3.18.0 


6.16.0 

some  of  5*1®6^ 

0.08.0 

0.08.0 

0.02.0 

0.01.6 

0.07.6 

0.03.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

0.02.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

days  0.04.0 

0.03.0 
0.04.0 
0.08.0 
0.02.0 
0.02.0 
0.02.0 
0.01.0 
0.02.0 


(To  he  continued') 
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THE  BIBLE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


My  theme  is  the  Bible  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  lasted  from  1630  until  the  first  charter  was  revoked 
in  1684.  The  government  of  this  Bible  Commonwealth 
was  based  upon  the  royal  charter  which  gave  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  business  corporation  the  control  of  their  plan¬ 
tations  in  Massachusetts  and  authorized  them  to  enlarge 
their  membership  at  will  and  to  make  laws  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  prudential  affairs,  provided  such  laws 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England. 

I  have  divided  my  theme  into  four  parts: 

I.  The  Theological  Background. 

II.  The  Political  Background. 

III.  The  Founding  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth. 

IV.  Seeds  of  Home  Buie  in  Puritanism. 

V.  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts  from  Cleri¬ 
cal  Control. 

I.  The  Theological  BacTcground.  Many  persons  have 
found  a  paradox  in  the  early  strivings  of  the  Puritans 
to  purchase  happiness  in  the  hereafter  by  good  conduct  in 
this  world,  in  view  of  their  belief  that  they  were  fore¬ 
ordained,  by  a  Sovereign  Grod,  either  to  heaven  or  perdi¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  beyond  human  power  to  change  this 
status.  Probably  some  Puritans  considered  righteousness 
a  kind  of  insurance  premium  paid  now  for  protection 
against  fire  hereafter,  but  this  was  not  the  philosophy  of 
Calvinism. 

The  early  Puritan  settlers  in  Massachusetts  had  various 
motives  for  trying  to  be  good.  They  were  Englishmen 
before  they  were  Puritans,  and  as  Englishmen  had  ac¬ 
quired  habits  of  law  and  order  which  they  found  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  was  an  experiment  which  they  believed  could  not  suo- 
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ceed  without  the  blessing  of  heaven.  To  secure  that  bless¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen  so  to  regu¬ 
late  his  life  as  not  to  offend  the  Deity.  The  leaders  found 
in  the  Bible  many  examples  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
against  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  transgressions  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  did  not  propose  to  take  any  chances  by 
permitting  individual  offenders  to  get  the  Commonwealth 
into  trouble.  Upon  this  notion  of  corporate  responsibility 
was  based  their  reaction  to  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other 
violators  of  law. 

Their  dominant  motive — to  which  I  invite  your  atten¬ 
tion — was  the  reverent  and  intense  curiosity  displayed  by 
the  Puritans  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  hereafter. 

This  allegation  about  curiosity  as  a  motive  seems 
strange  until  we  link  it  with  Puritan  beliefs.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  were  Calvinists  and  held  to  the  doctrine  of  fore¬ 
ordination.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  theology  is 
the  total  depravity  of  man,  in  consequence  of  which  every 
soul  is  condemned  in  the  next  world  to  eternal  torture. 
The  explanation  is  associated  with  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve  for  conduct  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  These  progeni¬ 
tors  were  created  wdth  free  wills.  The  episode  of  the 
apple  destroyed  their  spiritual  digestion,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  assimilate  the  Divine  will.  In  some  way, 
because  of  this  sin  they  and  their  descendants  became 
impotent  to  adjust  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God.  As  a 
consequence  the  race  was  doomed  to  labor  in  this  world 
and  their  outlook  in  the  next  was  unattractive.  To  better 
this  lot,  God,  as  an  act  of  grace,  predestined  certain  per¬ 
sons  to  eternal  salvation ;  the  rest  of  mankind  was  elected 
to  everlasting  punishment.  ^N’o  one  could  do  anything  to 
influence  the  divine  choice.  The  struggle  of  the  Puritan 
to  attain  a  righteous  life  seems  paradoxical  in  view  of 
this  belief.  He  could  do  nothing  to  ensure  salvation,  but 
he  was  deeply  moved  to  know  his  status  in  the  next  world, 
and  to  find  a  test  by  which  he  could  discover  whether  he 
was  numbered  among  the  elect.  If  he  could  assure  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  acquired  the  lost  power  to  conform  to 
the  divine  will,  he  felt  confident  that  he  was  foreordained 
to  eternal  happiness. 
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It  was  assumed  that  God  had  a  way  of  doing  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  daily  life.  The 
Puritan  divines  in  Massachusetts  once  declared  against 
wearing  long  hair  as  contrary  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word. 
Roger  Williams  convinced  the  women  of  Salem  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  cover  themselves  with  veils  when  they 
went  abroad,  which  all  did,  until  the  Reverend  John  Cot¬ 
ton,  preaching  one  Sunday  morning  in  Salem,  enlight¬ 
ened  their  minds  from  the  Scriptures  and  proved  to  them 
that  God  intends  veils  to  be  worn  by  maidens,  harlots, 
and  widows.  Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
there  was  a  great  scrapping  of  veils  in  Salem.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  Divine  will. 
It  was  declared  in  the  Bible,  every  word  of  which  was 
inspired. 

During  the  great  emigration  to  Kew  England,  between 
1630  and  1640,  over  one  hundred  clergymen  came  over. 
They  were  earnest  and  godly  men,  nearly  all  graduates 
of  Cambridge  University,  the  English  training  school  of 
Puritans.  Many  knew  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  and 
could  expound  the  Scriptures  from  the  original  texts. 
Their  prestige  among  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
was  supreme.  They  could  and  did  interpret  the  Bible 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  flocks.  As  the  Divine  will 
entered  into  every  detail  of  life  the  clergy  were  experts 
in  some  phase  of  everything.  They  advised  with  the 
magistrates  and  the  General  Court  about  government  in 
all  its  activities,  and  in  the  early  days  their  advice  was 
generally  followed. 

When  the  Puritan  discovered  God’s  will,  he  had  a 
measuring  stick  for  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions. 
By  walking  discreetly  and  by  a  continual  and  close  intro¬ 
spection  he  discovered  whether  he  had  regained  the  power, 
lost  in  the  fall  of  man.  If  this  power  had  come  back, 
he  felt  assured  that  he  had  been  chosen  and  that  his  soul 
was  numbered  among  the  elect. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  philosophy  would  tempt  men 
unconsciously  to  force  themselves  to  conform  to  stand¬ 
ards.  The  leaders  of  the  Puritans  recognized  this  danger 
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and  it  often  caused  them  periods  of  depression  and  un¬ 
certainty. 

In  the  Puritan  mind  there  was  always  a  struggle 
between  the  self  he  wished  to  be  and  the  self  he  was. 
By  a  system  of  intensive  training  he  subordinated  his 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  desires  to  a  great  ideal.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  creative  impulse  which  ever  held  be¬ 
fore  him  a  desire  to  make  in  life  one  masterpiece  —  him¬ 
self.  Failure  to  attain  perfection  was  sin.  In  his  glori¬ 
fied  moments  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  It  raised  him 
above  fear  and  corruption  and  hound  him,  a  willing 
slave,  in  the  iron  hands  of  discipline.  The  Puritan 
discipline  was  not  modest  in  its  demands.  Proof  of  elec¬ 
tion  was  found  in  an  intensive  training  which  involved 
the  organization  of  all  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing. 

IN’ew  learning  and  criticism  have  well-nigh  abolished 
Calvinistic  beliefs,  but  they  never  can  detract  from  the 
value  of  Puritan  discipline,  as  long  as  this  is  a  world 
of  law  and  order.  Law  and  order  imply  rules,  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  things  —  standards  set  and 
attained  by  practice. 

The  need  of  discipline  is  as  strong  to-day  as  ever.  The 
worth-while  discipline  is  the  same  inner  compulsion 
which  nerved  the  fathers  to  lay  the  foundations  of  what 
they  believed  was  a  Bible  Commonwealth.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  theology  were  practices  of  eternal 
value. 

The  doctrine  that  salvation  is  free  and  can  be  attained 
by  anyone  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Puritan  clergy. 
Until  we  grasp  this  point  we  have  no  basis  for  estimating 
their  functions  as  they  understood  them.  Their  call  was 
to  interpret  the  Divine  will. 

First  to  the  elect.  In  the  history  of  the  Roman  church 
a  celebrated  bishop  in  Horth  Africa  had  to  decide 
whether  the  church  was  a  congregation  of  saints  or  of 
sinners  candidates  for  salvation.  Out  of  a  tender  regard 
for  human  nature,  he  chose  quantity  in  preference  to 
quality.  The  Puritans  solved  the  same  problem  by  declar¬ 
ing  their  church  to  be  composed  of  saints.  The  work  of 
the  clergy  was  not  evangelical  in  the  modem  sense.  They 
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felt  no  call  to  save  sinners.  The  status  of  every  soul 
in  the  hereafter  had  been  established  by  the  divine  decree 
of  foreordination  before  the  beginning  of  time.  All  that 
the  clergy  could  do  was  to  furnish  to  the  elect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will. 

Second.  They  felt  a  call  to  preach  to  the  unregenerate 
because  their  conduct  might  provoke  the  wrath  of  God 
and  endanger  public  well-being.  As  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah  might  have  been  saved  by  ten  righteous  men,  so 
Massachusetts  might  be  destroyed  by  the  nefarious  con¬ 
duct  of  ten  sinners.  When  the  clergy  talked  to  the  unre¬ 
generate  they  preached  the  omnipotence  of  the  moral  law 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  rightousness  exalteth  a  nation 
and  sin  destroyeth  it. 

Third.  The  clergy  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  elect.  It  was  good  policy  to  disseminate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God’s  will  if  perchance  it  might  help  some  indi¬ 
vidual  who  did  not  know  that  his  name  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life. 

With  this  background  one  can  understand  how  the 
instincts  of  curiosity  and  self-preservation  awakened  in 
the  Puritan  an  intense  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  death  and  to  discover  the  standing  of  his  soul  in  the 
great  hereafter.  To  discover  the  will  of  God  and  test 
his  power  to  conform  to  it  was  the  absorbing  interest  of 
life.  It  was  a  joy  to  listen  to  long  sermons  and  thereby 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  way,  which  was  a  spiritual 
yardstick  by  which  he  tested  his  own  chances  of  salva¬ 
tion.  If  he  measured  up  to  the  standards,  a  sweet  sense 
of  security  enraptured  him.  He  felt  enrolled  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  elect,  a  noble  by  Divine  appointment, 
and  thereby  raised  above  all  worldly  fears  and  corrup¬ 
tions.  This  religious  experience  was  an  enlightenment. 
In  an  intellectual  analysis  to  discover  whether  he  was 
among  the  elect  or  damned,  the  Puritan  ever  held  before 
himself  a  standard  of  perfection.  His  whole  interest  was 
to  discover  if  he  had  attained  that  goal.  His  intense  long¬ 
ing  inhibited  thoughts  and  actions  which  interfered  with 
the  desired  solution,  and  committed  him  to  habits  which 
produced  his  character.  Convinced  of  his  election  he  was 
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thrilled  with  dynamic  enerjjy  to  be  a  worthy  soldier  in  all 
the  purposes  of  his  Sovereijrn  God.  Discipline  was  a  joy 
and  the  Divine  will  his  sole  ffuide. 

It  makes  little  practical  difference  to  the  world  whether 
correct  behavior  is  the  test  or  the  fruit  of  salvation.  We 
are  interested  in  having  others  do  the  best  things  in  the 
best  way.  Everything  which  prevents  this  is  probably 
sin,  in  varying  degrees  of  culpability.  What  we  demand 
of  others,  the  Puritan  took  upon  himself,  and  carried  on, 
shunning  everything  as  sin  which  was  not  enjoined  by 
God  as  His  way  to  perfection.  As  a  method  of  character- 
building  the  system  has  never  been  surpassed.  Upon  this 
theology  the  Bible  Commonwealth  was  founded. 

II.  The  Political  Background  of  the  Bible  Common¬ 
wealth.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Puritan  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  steadily  grown  in  numbers  until  in  1629  it  con¬ 
tained  a  working  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  March  2,  of  that  year.  King  Charles  I  ordered  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  proroppie  Parliament.  A  motion 
was  offered  by  a  Puritan  member  to  the  effect  that  who¬ 
ever  proposed  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  was  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  The  clerk  refused  to 
read  the  motion  and  the  speaker  attempted  to  leave  the 
chair.  He  was  forcibly  held  in  place,  while  a  Puritan 
member  put  the  question.  It  was  carried  by  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  majority  just  as  the  doors  of  the  House  were  forced 
by  retainers  of  the  king,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
not  to  meet  again  for  eleven  years.  The  king  sent  nine 
Puritan  leaders  to  the  Tower.  This  sudden  catastrophe 
turned  the  thoughts  of  many  Puritans  to  emigration  as 
an  opportunity  of  practising  pure  forms  of  worship  in 
distant  lands  far  from  persecution. 

The  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  seen 
great  activity  in  the  planting  of  English  colonies.  Over¬ 
population,  the  high  cost  of  living,  labor  adjustments 
necessary  to  meet  changing  conditions  of  industry,  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  prosper  by  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  colonies,  were  the  economic  motives  be¬ 
hind  these  movements.  Many  of  the  adventurers  who 
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financed  these  enterprises  were  Puritans.  They  had  plan¬ 
tations  in  Bermuda  and  in  several  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  addition  to  a  patent  for  Massachusetts  and  a 
plantation  at  Salem. 

The  claim  of  !N’ew  England  as  a  home  for  Puritan  emi¬ 
grants  was  urged  by  the  Reverend  John  White,  often 
called  ‘‘The  Father  of  I^ew  England.”  The  matter  was 
debated,  and  finally  it  was  concluded  by  several  gentlemen 
to  transport  themselves  to  I^ew  England  as  settlers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  charter  and  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  could  be  transferred  from  England  to  Xew  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
pany.  The  old  officers  resigned  and  a  new  set  were  elected 
from  among  those  who  promised  to  emigrate.  In  1630, 
John  Winthrop  as  Governor  led  a  group  of  more  than  one 
thousand  settlers  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 

III.  The  Founding  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth.  The 
charter  which  Winthrop  brought  over  was  that  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  under  which  the  freemen  (or  stockholders 
as  I  prefer  to  call  them)  elected  the  officers  and  directors. 
Less  than  a  dozen  stockholders  came  to  Hew  England. 
They  had  elected  themselves  directors  before  leaving  Eng¬ 
land.  The  mass  of  emigrants  were  not  stockholders  and 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  the  colony.  The  few 
stockholders  in  Massachusetts  were  immediately  confronted 
with  the  demand  by  the  heads  of  practically  every  family, 
to  be  admitted  as  stockholders.  To  refuse  might  precipi¬ 
tate  a  revolt,  and  to  enlarge  membership  might  endanger 
control  by  the  leaders.  To  meet  this  dilemma,  the  stock¬ 
holders  enlarged  their  membership  by  admitting  new  mem¬ 
bers,  but  limited  the  selection  to  approved  church  mem¬ 
bers.  The  franchise  was  thus  extended,  but  as  admission 
to  the  churches  w'as  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  a  theo¬ 
cratic  oligarchy  resulted,  and  Massachusetts  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  was  ruled  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  in  close  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  clergy.  A  great  majority  of  the  adult  male 
population  was  disfranchised. 

The  theocratic  oligarchy  planned  to  establish  a  Bible 
Commonwealth.  If  they  had  adopted  a  motto  it  would 
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have  been,  “The  Lord  is  our  law  giver.”  They  found 
authority  for  everything  in  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
they  formulated  codes  of  conduct  to  be  taught  in  homes, 
schools,  and  churches,  and  enforced  by  zealous  magistrates. 
They  tried  to  make  people  good  by  legislation  and  passed 
laws  in  abundance  to  punish  the  vicious  and  deter  others 
from  evil  ways.  A  brilliant  and  learned  clergy,  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept,  sought  continually  and  earnestly  to 
establish  an  environment  in  which  a  knowledge  of  God’s 
ways  would  become  a  common  possession.  They  stimu¬ 
lated  their  hearers  to  sober  introspection  and  self-exami¬ 
nation,  to  discover  whether  they  had  attained  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  living  which  justified  a  conviction  of  personal  sal¬ 
vation.  Such  was  the  inspiration  behind  the  theocratic 
oligarchy  which  founded  the  Bible  Commonwealth. 

IV.  Seeds  of  Home  Rule  in  Puritanism.  The  Puritan 
leaders  were  sometimes  accused  of  secretly  desiring  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  mother  country.  The  accusation  was 
unjust.  They  were  entirely  English  in  heart  and  in 
mind.  They  desired  great  freedom,  but  always  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  colony  to  demand  rights  now  conceded  by  Crown  and 
Parliament  to  all  English-speaking  colonies  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  !N^ations.  The  Puritan  leaders  thought 
that  their  charter  created  in  New  England  a  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  akin  to  that  now  established  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  These  aspirations  had  deeper  roots  than  the  char¬ 
ter.  They  are  implicit  in  six  hundred  years  of  English 
political  thought.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Puri¬ 
tan  emigration,  the  Pope’s  representatives  met  the  Barons 
of  England  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  certain  English 
statutes.  The  Barons  took  the  matter  under  advisement 
and  answered,  “Nolemus  leges  Angliae  mutare.”  It  was 
a  declaration  of  self-determination.  This  desire  for 
home  rule  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic  and  planted  in 
New  England.  Whenever  that  issue  was  raised,  the  colo¬ 
nists  stood  as  a  unit  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  was 
constitutional  liberty  under  the  royal  charter.  Their  re- 
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sistance  was  audacious  and  courageous.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Rufus  Choate: 

“From  the  first,  the  mother-country  complained  that 
we  had  brought  from  England,  or  had  found  here,  too 
much  liberty, — liberty  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crovm,  inconsistent  with  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
inconsistent  Avith  the  immemorial  relations  of  all  colonies 
to  the  country  from  which  they  sprang, — and  she  set  her¬ 
self  to  abridge  it.  We  answered  with  great  submission 
that  we  did  not  honestly  think  that  we  had  brought  or 
had  foimd  much  more  than  half  liberty  enough;  and  we 
braced  ourselves  to  keep  what  we  had,  and  obtain  more 
when  we  could.” 

The  theocratic  oligarchy  was  a  form  of  home  rule.  Its 
spirit  of  home  rule  persisted  and  bore  fruit  after  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  that  state  of  mind  which  prompted  a  Boston 
merchant  to  reply,  when  asked  why  he  made  such  a  fuss 
about  a  little  tax  on  tea:  “Tea!”  he  said,  “we  don’t  care 
a  damn  about  tea.  We  have  a  notion  that  we  can  govern 
Massachusetts  better  from  Boston  than  you  can  govern  it 
from  London.” 

The  Puritans  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  which  was  gradually  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
They  groped  after  the  truth.  Ideas  of  freedom  which 
are  self-evident  to  this  generation  were  to  them  strange 
and  questionable.  They  could  not  be  reasonable  with  the 
reason  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  floundered  and 
muddled  toward  fundamentals  of  government,  much  as 
modern  statesmen  are  groping  toward  a  formula  which 
will  make  war  ridiculous  and  impossible. 

V.  The  Fall  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth.  Oligarchies 
do  not  perpetuate  themselves.  They  must  be  supported 
by  force,  wealth,  or  public  sentiment.  The  Xew  England 
oligarchy  lacked  the  necessary  force  to  be  thorough. 
Some  of  the  early  Puritan  leaders  like  Dudley,  Endecott, 
and  Norton  were  not  adverse  to  inflicting  severe  penal¬ 
ties.  We  have  fines,  Avhippings,  and  brandings  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  some  hangings  as  examples  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  If  the  leaders  had  been  supported 
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by  an  army  their  suppression  might  have  been  efficient, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  irritating  and  helped 
create  a  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  and  in  England 
hostile  to  the  prestige  of  the  government  in  Xew  England. 

Puritan  brutality  died  in  a  large  measure  with  the 
first  generation,  but  it  left  as  a  legacy  in  England  a 
firm  belief  among  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  that 
the  priestly  rule  in  Massachusetts  was  tyranny.  This 
opinion  was  freely  communicated  and  in  some  measure 
shared  by  the  disfranchised  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  Col¬ 
ony.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  were  not  churcb  members.  It  gradually 
dawned  upon  the  Puritan  leaders  when  the  wave  of  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  of  the  first  generation  failed  to  carry 
over  into  the  second  generation  that  the  lack  of  posterity 
to  carry  on  a  Bible  Commonwealth  was  a  real  danger. 
It  so  proved. 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  which  supported  the  Bible 
Commonwealth  was  a  suffrage  restricted  to  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  members  for  the  election  of  all  colonial 
officers  and  members  of  the  General  Court.  Every 
inhabitant,  however,  was  allowed  to  give  his  opinion 
about  the  management  of  prudential  affairs  in  town  meet¬ 
ings,  and  later  was  allowed  to  vote  for  town  officers  and  on 
levying  rates,  and  to  seiwe  as  a  selectman.  This  experience 
in  municipal  affairs  created  a  desire  for  a  fuller  partici¬ 
pation  in  government.  Massachusetts  was  blamed  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  limitation  on  the  suffrage  which 
made  the  state  subordinate  to  the  church.  The  practice 
met  opposition.  It  had  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
first  generation  of  Puritan  enthusiasm  but  it  was  failing 
in  the  second  generation  through  lack  of  popular  supiMirt. 
It  survived  until  the  charter  was  revoked  and  a  royal 
governor  sent  to  rule  Massachusetts. 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Andros,  there  was  no 
meeting  of  the  General  Court  and  town  meetings  were 
abolished  except  for  the  election  of  town  officers.  Parti¬ 
cipation  in  government  was  denied  to  every  citizen.  In 
1689  the  colonists  rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  royal 
governor,  and  carried  on  the  state  for  several  years  in 
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the  old  way  until  a  new  charter  was  panted  by  King 
William  III. 

In  1689  the  General  Court  of  the  de  facto  government 
passed  a  law  basing  suffrage  upon  property  qualifications, 
thus  voluntarily  freeing  Massachusetts  from  the  strangle¬ 
hold  of  the  clergy.  Increase  Mather  was  at  this  time 
the  Puritan  leader.  He  was  in  England  as  colonial 
agent  to  secure  a  new  charter  as  favorable  to  the  liberties 
of  Massachusetts  as  his  genius  and  diplomatic  skill  could 
persuade  the  King  to  grant.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  James  II  and  was  invited  by  that  monarch  to  sug¬ 
gest  fundamentals  for  a  new  charter.  Mather’s  proposi¬ 
tions  were  reduced  to  writing,  signed  by  him,  and  are 
preserved  among  the  state  papers  of  England.  One  of 
the  fundamentals  suggested  by  him,  and  later  written 
into  the  charter  granted  by  King  William,  was  religious 
freedom. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  mission  of  Increase  Mather 
to  England  was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
the  old  charter.  The  nile  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy  of 
which  he  had  been  a  part  Avas  a  lost  cause. 

Cotton  !Mather,  commenting  on  the  new  charter,  wrote 
in  his  diary:  “We  have  not  the  former  charter  but  wee 
have  a  better  in  the  room  of  it.”  The  remark  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  Under  the  Stuart  kings  the  friendly  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  relations  between  the  French  and  English  Courts 
offered  some  protection  against  the  expanding  power  of 
France  in  the  KeAv  World.  A  Xew  England  statesman 
may  have  welcomed  the  new  charter  as  a  superior  instru¬ 
ment  for  mobilizing  the  forces  of  ^fassachusetts  in  the 
gi’eat  struggle  AA’hich  he  foresaAV  bctAA’cen  the  English  and 
French  for  the  possession  of  Korth  America. 

Whatever  vieAv  one  takes  of  the  motiA'es  behind  blather’s 
demands,  the  fact  remains  that  the  seeds  of  democracy 
unconsciously  planted  by  Puritan  leaders  in  church,  state, 
and  toAvns  Avere  bearing  fruit  Avhich  the  ripening  mind 
of  Mather  recognized  and  offered  as  fundamentals  in  a 
charter. 

The  Bible  CommonAvealth  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
It  was  strangled  in  its  home  by  sons  of  its  Puritan 
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founders.  The  emancipation  of  Massachusetts  from  cler¬ 
ical  misrule  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  reforming  the  Commonwealth  from  within. 

In  accepting  the  charter  of  King  William  and  the  new 
political  alignment  it  entailed,  the  Puritans  did  not  yield 
an  iota  of  their  philosophy  that  perfection  through  con¬ 
formity  to  God’s  will  was  the  test  of  salvation,  and  that 
consciousness  of  salvation  was  attainable  by  introspection 
and  self-examination  as  to  every  detail  of  living. 

Increase  Mather  and  his  associates  did  not  surrender 
their  religion.  They  agreed  to  take  religion  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,  where  it  never  belonged  and  where  it  had  caused  cen¬ 
turies  of  bloodshed  and  human  misery.  This  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  the  fruit  of  the  Puritan  experiment  in  Church 
and  State.  Bred  in  bigotry  and  intolerance  it  flowered 
and  bore  the  double  fruit  of  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

The  Puritans  were  not  as  black  as  painted.  Every 
phase  of  their  intolerance  has  been  illustrated  many  times 
as  if  it  were  proof  of  one  continuous  strain  of  iniquity. 
With  passing  years  Grace  came  to  Massachusetts. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the 
Puritans.  The  idea  behind  their  Bible  Commonwealth 
was  an  honest  endeavor  by  the  application  of  reason  to 
discover  the  truth  and  to  inculcate  a  passion  to  live  the 
truth.  They  trusted  overmuch  the  clergy  who  were 
obsessed  with  a  belief  that  the  Old  Testament  furnished 
models  of  government  for  all  ages. 

We  have  ceased  to  talk  about  a  Bible  Commonwealth, 
but  the  ideas  which  were  behind  the  Bible  Commonwealth 
are  not  dead.  The  Puritan  spirit  on  its  cultural  side  is 
a  living  past.  It  still  speaks  to  us  that  we  go  forward, 
seeking  to  know  and  trying  to  live  the  truth.  Veritas 
remains  the  legend  on  the  seals  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  learning  in  Kew  England.  By  that  sign  we  conquer 
if  we  continue  steadfast  in  the  ancient  desire  to  attain 
the  truth  in  theory  and  practice. 
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Students  who  have  critically  considered  Governor 
Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  are  aware 
that  he  did  not  confine  his  account  to  the  events  connected 
with  his  subject,  but  recorded  his  own  judgments,  based 
on  ex  parte  testimony,  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
matters  of  business,  theology,  or  civil  polity.  No  public 
attack  had  been  made  upon  him  or  his  colony  by  those 
who  became  the  object  of  his  disapproval,  and  while  his 
story  of  these  several  controversies,  often  elaborated  out 
of  proportion  to  their  importance,  may,  perhaps,  be  justi¬ 
fied,  his  method  of  presenting  them  resembles  that  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney  rather  than  of  a  judicious  historian 
— all  the  vices  were  not  on  one  side  and  the  virtues  on 
another,  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  He  was  lacking  in 
charitable  judgments  and  even  common  fairness  towards 
his  opponents,  forgetful  of  Robinson’s  warning  that  “we 
neither  at  all  in  ourselves  do  give,  nor  easily  take  offence 
being  given  by  others — for  how  lame  is  the  work  of  grace 
in  that  person  who  wants  charity  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
offences.”^  Nor  had  those  he  condemned  so  freely  any 
opportunity  to  refute  his  charges,  for  these  were  only 
made  against  the  dead,  and,  moreover,  his  history,  except 
for  extracts  made  by  Morton  and  Prince,  remained  un¬ 
published  for  generations;  meanwhile  much  material  in¬ 
formation  had  vanished,  including  the  testimony  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  friends  of  the  abused  and 
accused.  Of  recent  years  considerable  information  has 
come  to  light,  showing  that  those  whom  the  Governor 
gibbeted  for  future  generations  could  have  made  out  a 
strong  case  in  their  defence.  That  some  of  the  evidence 
and  certain  extenuating  circumstances  were  known  to 
Bradford  is  obvious  from  the  part  of  his  “Letter  Book” 
which  has  been  rescued  from  destruction ;  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion,  now  lost,  might  have  furnished  material  germane 
to  the  events  we  are  about  to  consider;  in  its  absence 

1  Bradford,  I.  132.  This  method  of  reference  to  Bradford’s 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
is  adopted  for  brevity  throughout  this  paper. 

(237) 
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WO  are  not  aware  how  much  information  relating  to  these 
matters  his  correspondence  conveyed  to  him.  Much  of 
the  material  used  below  I  have  gleaned  from  original 
documents  and  printed  books,  but  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ford’s  notes,  scattered  throughout  Bradford’s  History, 
for  a  great  deal  of  information  which  might  otherwise 
have  esca])ed  my  notice. 

Two  attempts  were  made  by  the  Leyden  exiles  to  obtain 
land  for  their  settlement  in  the  territory  over  which  the 
Virginia  Company  had  jurisdiction;  both  proved  abor¬ 
tive  because  their  religious  tenets  did  not  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Company. 

After  these  failures,  so  Bradford  informs  us,  “a.  patent 
was  not  taken  out  in  the  name  of  any  of  their  own,  but 
in  the  name  of  John  Wincob  (a  religious  gentleman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln),  who  intended  to  go 
with  them.  But  God  so  disposed  that  he  never  went  nor 
they  ever  made  use  of  this  patent,  which  had  cost  them 
much  labour  and  charges.”^ 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  state  that  a 
grant  was  issued  on  7  June,  1619,  to  John  Wyncop,®  who, 
at  the  preceding  court,  on  20  May,  had  been  “commended 
to  the  Company  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  intending  to  go 
in  person  to  Virginia  and  there  plant  himself  and  his 
associates.”'*  But  he  must  have  changed  his  mind  very 
soon  afterwards,  possibly  again  the  religious  question 
proved  a  stumbling-block,  as  at  a  later  date  the  Lincoln 
family  was  closely  connected  with  the  settlers  in  the 
^Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  these  were  not  “rigid 
Separatists.” 

Scarcely  more  than  six  months  elapsed  after  the  issue 
of  Wyncop’s  patent  before  another  attempt  was  made, 
according  to  Bradford,  through  John  Peirce’s  agency. 
“This  was  he  in  whose  name  their  first  patent  was  taken 
by  reason  of  acquaintance  and  some  alliance  that  some 
of  their  friends  had  with  him.  But  his  name  was  only 
used  in  trust.”®  Wyncop’s  patent  is  ignored  and  Peirce’s 
is  accounted  the  first. 

2  Bradford,  I.  94. 

3  Op.  cit.,  I.  228. 

4  0/).  (it.,  T.  221. 

5  Bradford,  I.  306. 
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On  31  January,  1619/20,  the  Virginia  Company  “al¬ 
lowed”  a  grant  to  John  Peirce  and  his  associates,  which 
was  sealed  on  6  February  following.® 

But  during  this  brief  interval  between  the  issue  of  the 
two  patents  Robinson  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  emi¬ 
grate,  accompanied  by  four  hundred  families,  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Hudson ;  for  the  Xew  Netherlands  Company, 
in  a  petition  of  2  February  1619/20,  stated  that  “an 
English  preacher  versed  in  the  Dutch  language  was  ready 
to  go  to  their  plantation.”"  This  petition  was  “again 
rejected”  on  1  April.  1620.* 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  dates: — 

1619,  1  June,  Wyncop’s  patent  issued. 

1619/20,  prior  to  2  February,  Robinson  was  prepared 
to  emigrate  to  the  New  Netherlands. 

1619/20,  31  January,  Peirce’s  patent  issued. 

1620,  1  April,  Second  petition  of  New  Netherlands 
Company  rejected. 

It  was  while  the  exiles  were  still  uncertain  what  coiirse 
to  follow  and  where  to  pitch  their  settlement  that  Weston 
visited  Leyden  and  urged  them  not  to  meddle  with  the 
Dutch  or  too  much  depend  on  the  Virginia  Company,  for 
if  they  failed  the  exiles,  he  and  his  friends  would  set  them 
forth  and  see  that  money  and  shipping  w^ere  provided.” 

The  Virginia  Company  had  decided  not  very  long  be¬ 
fore  Peirce’s  patent  was  issued  to  change  their  policy 
and  to  permit  “the  formation  of  societies  which  would  at 
their  private  charge  set  up  particular  plantations  or  settle¬ 
ments,”  and  doubtless  the  grants  to  Wyncop  and  Peirce 
were  issued  under  such  an  arrangement.  As  a  private 
ventiire  the  Company’s  books  would  record  the  grant  of 

6  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  I.  p.  299.  On  this  day 
four  pairs  of  indentures  were  sealed;  in  two  of  these  the 
grantees  agreed  to  transport  three  hundred  and  five  hundred 
persons  respectively;  neither  Peirce’s  nor  the  other  grantee’s 
appear  to  have  contained  a  similar  undertaking. 

1  Colonial  History  of  Xew  York,  I.  22. 

8  See  Bradford,  I.  99n. 

^  Ibid.,  I.  99.  His  visit  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1619,  as  it  was  before  Peirce’s  patent  was  issued.  Mr. 
Deane  is  in  error  in  thinking  it  was  his  patent  that  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  be  viewed  and  considered.  Bradford  distinctly 
says  this  of  the  Wyncop  patent  on  page  95. 
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permission  only.^®  For  this  reason  we  have  no  idea  what 
the  grant  covered  either  in  territory  or  privileges,  and  the 
subsequent  grant  made  by  the  Council  for  Xew  England 
adds  little  information  on  these  points. 

At  the  Court  of  the  Virginia  Company  at  which 
Peirce’s  patent  was  sealed,  was  read  a  letter  from  a 
person  signing  himself  “Dust  and  Ashes,”  undertaking 
to  raise  500"  for  the  maintenance  of  a  convenient  number 
of  Indians,  who  w^ere  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Before  the  next  Court  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  tenets  of  the  exiles,^ ^  pro¬ 
posed  that  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  might  have  the 
training  and  bringing  up  of  some  of  these  children,  “but 
the  Committee  for  divers  reasons  thinks  it  inconvenient; 
first  because  they  intend  not  to  go  this  two  or  three  months 
and  then  after  their  arrival  will  be  long  in  settling  them¬ 
selves,  as  also  that  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with 
them  and  so  they  may  stay  four  or  five  years  before  they 
have  account  that  any  good  is  done.”^^ 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  company 
formed  to  implement  Peirce’s  patent,  of  its  methods  of 
working,  or  of  the  Adventurers  who  remained  in  England. 
Quite  naturally  Bradford  makes  but  casual  reference  to 
such  matters,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  formed 
and  managed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  similar 
companies  of  the  period. 

Writing  somewhat  later,  in  1624/5,  after  the  colony 
had  been  started  and  further  changes  were  impending, 
Captain  John  Smith  thus  describes  it:  “The  adventurers 
which  raised  the  stock  to  begin  and  supply  this  Planta¬ 
tion  were  about  seventy.  Some  gentlemen,  some  mer¬ 
chants,  some  handicraftsmen ;  some  adventured  great 
sums,  some  small,  as  their  estates  and  affections  moved. 
The  general  stock  already  employed  is  about  7000",  by 
reason  of  which  charge  and  many  crosses,  many  of  them 
would  adventure  no  more,  but  others  that  know  so  great 
a  design  cannot  be  affected  without  both  charge,  loss  and 
crosses,  are  resolved  to  go  forward  with  it  to  their  powers ; 

10  See  Ford’s  note,  Bradford,  I.  85. 

ii/6id.,  I.  83. 

^-Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  I.  311. 
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which  deserve  no  small  commendation  and  encouragement. 
These  dwell  most  about  London,  they  are  not  a  corpo¬ 
ration  but  knit  together  by  a  voluntary  combination  in 
a  society  without  restraints  or  penalty,  aiming  to  do  good 
and  plant  a  religion;  they  have  a  President  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  every  year  newly  chosen  by  the  most  voices,  who 
ordereth  affairs  of  their  courts  and  meetings,  but  in  more 
weighty  affairs  the  assent  of  the  whole  company  is  re¬ 
quired.”*®  Although  not  mentioned  by  Smith,  it  seems 
possible  that  there  was,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  an  executive  committee,  known  as  Assistants,  as 
Peirce  in  his  petition  refers  to  “Associates  and  Assist¬ 
ants.”  This  company  was  known  as  the  Society  of  the 
Merchants  of  New  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  company  rumors 
were  rife  in  London  of  the  vast  profits  arising  from  fish¬ 
ing  and  trading,  so  a  philanthropic  scheme,  combining 
benefit  to  persons  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions 
w'ith  a  profitable  business,  would  have  appealed  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  London  merchants  with  Puritan  sympathies,  who 
subscribed  to  this  speculative  venture,  hoping  emigrants 
holding,  as  they  supposed,  religious  opinions  similar  to 
their  own  would  make  a  financial  success  of  the  business. 

That  this  company  was  already  in  existence  and  quite 
independent  of  the  exiles  is  supported  by  these  facts : — 

(1)  That  the  Separatists  negotiated  with  “the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Adventurers”;*^  that  they  “concluded  with 
the  Merchants”;*®  and  that  Weston  and  the  chief  adven¬ 
turers  inclined  towards  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
“chiefly  for  the  hope  of  present  profit  by  the  fishing  that 
was  found  in  that  country.”*®  In  fact  the  exiles  were 
outsiders  and  in  a  subordinate  position. 

(2)  That  two  months  after  Peirce’s  patent  was  issued 
the  New  Netherlands  Company  was  seeking  permission 
for  the  migration  of  the  exiles  to  their  plantation. 

(3)  That  while  Bradford  complains  that  Wyncop’s 

General  Historic  (1626),  p.  247,  quoted  in  Bradford,  I.  104. 
No  name  of  a  President  has  been  recorded. 

1*  Bradford,  I.  127. 

15  Ibid.,  I.  140. 

18 /bid.,  I.  103. 
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patent  had  cost  them  “so  much  labour  and  charges,”  he 
never  mentions  similar  expenditure  in  respect  to  Peirce’s 
patent,  though  one  would  have  expected  him  to  stress  such 
a  point  when  dealing  with  Peirce’s  misdeeds.^’ 

How  many  of  the  exiles  besides  Winslow  and  Mullins 
invested  money  in  the  joint  stock  of  the  company  is  un¬ 
known,  but  apparently  there  were  not  enough  to  have 
a  predominating  voice  when  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
even  when  backed  by  their  partisans.  When  the  emi¬ 
grants  desired  to  alter  the  agreement  offered  for  their 
acceptance  some  adventurers  actually  withdrew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  others  threatened  to  do  so,  and  more,  had  they 
known  of  it,  would  have  done  the  same.  Many  opposed 
strenuously  the  emigration  of  other  of  the  Leyden  con¬ 
gregation  at  a  later  date,  so  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  Pilgrims  who  actually  paid  cash  were  so  few  that 
their  influence  was  negligible.^’® 

But  all  the  adult  emigrants  were  accounted  stockholders 
in  the  company  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  went  out 
to  the  plantation  on  the  condition  that  they  remained 
there  for  a  given  period;  these  appeared  to  be  classed  as 
“Undertakers  and  their  servants,”  and  seem  to  have  been 
on  a  different  plane  from  the  Adventurers  and  Associates. 

The  Society  of  the  ^Merchants  of  New  England  drew 

IT  In  the  orig’inal  agreement  the  planters  appear  as  if  on  a 
par  with  the  “servants”  of  the  Virginia  Company  (see  below), 
which  militates  also  against  Bradford’s  version.  In  Cushman’s 
letter  of  June  (?),  1620,  referenee  is  made  to  a  complaint  by 
those  who  remained  at  Leyden  “that  the  friends  with  us  that 
adventure  mind  not  their  own  profit  as  did  the  Old  Adventurers 
(I.  113).  It  is  not  elear  to  whom  he  refers.  Could  it  be  those 
belonging  to  the  Wyncop  party? 

iTa  As  late  as  9  June,  1625,  Bradford  complains  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  the  Planters  were,  pressing  for  a  clearance  with 
the  company  by  coming  to  a  dividend  or  a  composition,  “the 
longer  we  hang  and  continue  in  this  confused  and  lingering 
condition,  the  worse  it  will  be,  for  it  takes  awa5'  all  heart  and 
courage  from  men  to  do  anj'thing.  For  notwithstanding  my 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  many  protest  they  will  never  build 
houses,  fenee  grounds  or  plant  fruits  for  those  who  not  only 
forsake  them  but  use  them  as  enemies,  lading  them  with  re¬ 
proach  and  contumely.  Nay,  they  will  rather  ruin  that  which 
is  done  than  they  should  possess  it.  Whereas  if  they  knew 
what  they  could  trust  to,  the  place  would  quickly  grow  and 
flourish  with  plenty,  for  they  never  felt  the  sweetness  of  the 
country  till  this  year.” 
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up  certain  “orders,”  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of 
agreement,  and  sent  these  to  Holland  for  the  acceptance 
of  Robinson’s  party.  This  agreement  appears  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  precedent  to  a  great  extent.  The  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany,  their  natural  model,  under  their  agreements  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  all  the  land,  the  houses  built  and  the 
garden  plots  assigned.  The  labor  of  the  colonists  was 
pledged  to  the  Company’s  Governor  in  return  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  future  dividends ;  they  had  no  right  to  export 
products  on  their  own  account,  no  right  or  residence  if 
the  Governor  thought  fit  to  deport  them,  and  no  right  to 
depart  without  his  consent.^®  In  1618  the  servants  of 
the  Company  worked  in  the  common  garden  eleven 
months  in  the  year.^® 

The  agreement  offered  by  the  Merchants  was  so  similar 
to  this  that  it  could  not  be  considered  unreasonable,  but 
those  at  Leyden  took  objection  especially  to  two  clauses, 
and  required  “that  the  houses  and  land  improved,  espe¬ 
cially  the  gardens  and  house  lots,  should  remain  undi¬ 
vided  wholly  to  the  Planters  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
secondly,  that  they  should  have  two  days  in  the  week  for 
their  own  private  employment,  for  the  comfort  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  especially  such  as  had  fami- 
lies.”2» 

Carver  and  Cushman  were  sent  to  London  to  obtain 
these  modifications,  but  instead  of  obeying  his  instruc¬ 
tions  strictly,  the  latter  agreed  to  certain  alterations  urged 
by  Weston  and  his  supporters  “either  for  their  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  rather  for  the  drawing  on  of  others  as  they 
pretended.”  In  reply  to  censure  from  Leyden  Cushman 
wrote  that  the  altered  articles  were  never  seen  by  any 
of  the  adventurers  “except  Mr.  Weston,  neither  did  any 
of  them  like  them  because  of  that  clause,  nor  ^Ir.  Wes¬ 
ton  himself  after  he  had  well  considered  it,”^^  and  Brad¬ 
ford  mentions  that  dissensions  arose  as  to  the  place  to  be 

18  American  Historical  Review,  YIII,  263. 

19  Osgood,  American  Colonics,  I.  76.  See  Bradford,  I.  106n. 

20  Bradford,  I.  106. 

21  ibid.,  I.  112.  These  are  Cushman’s  words,  but  it  is  liflBcult 
to  understand  how  the  Adventurers  disliked  them  if  they  did 
not  see  them. 
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chosen  for  settlement,  so  that  “some  of  those  that  would 
have  gone  in  England  fell  ofiF  and  would  not  go;  other 
merchants  and  friends  that  had  offered  to  adventure  their 
money  withdrew  and  pretended  many  excuses.”^^ 

But  finally  certain  articles  were  drawn  up  the  substance 
of  which  was: — 

That  every  emigrant  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards 
should  be  rated  at  10“  and  10“  should  be  accounted  a 
single  share;  if  he  took  with  him  either  10“  in  money  or 
supplies  he  should  be  accounted  as  contributing  20“  and 
have  a  double  share  in  the  division.  The  Planters  and 
Adventurers  were  to  continue  in  partnership  seven  years, 
except  they  agreed  otherwise,  during  which  time  all  prof¬ 
its  made  by  the  Planters  should  remain  in  the  common 
stock;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  capital  and  profits 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Adventurers  and 
Planters.  The  original  Planters  were  to  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land.  Arrangements  touching  younger  emi¬ 
grants  were  made  on  similar  lines. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  Planters  was  not 
unlike  that  of  contracted  servants  to  the  Merchants,  who 
in  effect  owned  the  land  and  provided  funds  and  supplies 
while  the  Planters  contributed  their  labors;  the  profits 
arising  by  this  combination  were  to  be  equally  divided, 
while  those  Planters  who  remained  long  enough  were  each 
to  have  in  addition  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Like  the  Virginia  Company,  the  Adventurers  were 
bound  on  their  part  to  send  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Planters,  which  explains  a  paragraph  in  Bradford’s 
letter  of  8  September,  1623,  “We  wish  you  would  roundly 
supply  us,  or  else  wholly  forsake  us,  that  we  might  know 
what  to  do,”  which  is  reinforced  by  his  further  reference, 
“Touching  those  articles  of  agreement,  we  have  taken 
ourselves  bound  by  them  unto  you,  and  you  unto  us.”^^ 
This  proves  the  contractual  relationship  between  the  two 
parties,  as  the  failure  to  send  supplies  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  would  leave  the  Planters  free  to  make  a  contract  with 
others. 

22  Ibid.,  I.  103. 

2SMr.  Ford  was  puzzled  by  this  paragraph.  See  Bradford,  I. 
321,  note. 
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Cushman  and  Martin^^  considered  that  the  modified 
agreement  met  the  objections  of  the  Leyden  party,  and 
when  the  Speedwell  arrived  at  Southampton  they  urged 
the  Planters  to  sign  it,  and  were  ably  seconded  by  Weston 
and,  presumably,  by  Peirce,  who  was  at  that  port,  no 
doubt  as  the  representative  of  the  Adventurers ;  after  some 
demur  and  readjustment  the  Leyden  men  agreed,  and  all 
the  planters  sailed  in  two  ships  to  establish  a  settlement 
which  for  a  long  time  was  styled  “John  Peirce’s  Planta¬ 
tion,”  bc'ing  looked  upon  as  a  private,  personal  adven¬ 
ture. 

At  Plymouth  the  Speedwell  was  pronounced  unsea¬ 
worthy  and  one  hundred  and  one  out  of  those  who  had 
started  proceeded  in  the  Mayflower  to  New  England. 

Before  they  left  Holland  they  were  aware  that  “sundry 
honourable  Lords  had  obtained  a  large  grant  from  the 
King,  for  the  more  northerly  parts  of  that  country,  de¬ 
rived  out  of  the  Virginia  patent  and  wholly  secluded  from 
their  government,  and  to  be  called  by  another  name,  viz. 
New  England.”*®  They  had  discussed  the  merits  of  sev¬ 
eral  places  for  their  colony,  including  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  Virginia  and  Guiana,  but  it  was  to  New  England 
that  “Mr.  Weston  and  the  chief  of  them  began  to  incline 
it  was  best  for  them  to  go,  as  for  other  reasons,  so  chiefly 
for  the  hope  of  present  profit  to  be  made  by  the  fishing 
that  was  found  in  that  country.”*®  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  by  chance  that  their  ship  was  headed  for  that 
coast. 

Before  they  landed  they  made  a  combination  concern¬ 
ing  government,  “occasioned  partly  by  the  discontent  and 
mutinous  speeches  that  some  of  the  strangers  amongst 
them  had  let  fall  from  them  in  the  ship;  that  when  they 
came  ashore  they  would  use  their  own  liberty  for  none 
had  power  to  command  them,  the  patent  they  had  being 
for  Virginia  and  not  New  England,  which  belonged  to 
another  government  with  which  the  Virginia  Company 
had  nothing  to  do.  And  partly  that  such  an  act  by  them 

2*  Martin  resided  in  England  and  had  purehased  articles  for 
the  Planters. 

Bradford,  I.  100. 

I.  101. 
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done  (this  their  condition  being  considered)  might  be  as 
firm  as  any  patent  and  in  some  respects  more  sure.”-^ 

To  explain  this  mutiny,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Leyden  party  was  by  no  means  in  the  majority  among 
the  passengers  on  the  Mayflower.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  were  something  like  thirty-five  men,  women 
and  children  who  came  from  Leyden,  and  sixty-five  from 
London;  of  these  the  adult  males,  excluding  servants,  are 
reckoned  as  twenty-two  from  London  and  twenty-one  from 
Leyden,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  formed 
a  compact  body  under  the  strict  control  of  their  leaders, 
while  the  Londoners,  being  less  organized,  were  over¬ 
ruled.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  body  of 
“strangers,”  as  Bradford  styles  them,  was  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  governor. 

Appreciating  that  Peirce’s  patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company  did  not  apply  to  the  site  upon  which  they 
lighted,  they  wrote  to  Weston,  still  their  active  counsellor 
and  influential  among  the  Merchants,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  new  company. 
.  This  letter  was  sent  by  the  returning  Mayflower,  which 
reached  England  in  May.  Prompt  action  followed,  for  a 
grant  was  issued  on  1  June,  1621,  to  “John  Peirce  and 
his  associates.”  Weston  says  in  his  letter  of  6  July: 
“We  have  procured  you  a  charter,  the  best  we  could, 
which  is  better  than  your  former  and  with  less  limita¬ 
tions.”-*  The  Council  for  New  England  readily  granted 
it,  for  it  was,  in  effect,  merely  a  confirmation  of  one  made 
by  their  predecessors  in  title.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an 
indenture  between  the  Council  and  John  Peirce,  cloth- 
worker  of  Iwondon,  and  his  associates,  who  “have  already 
transported  and  undertaken  to  transport  at  their  cost  and 
charges  themselves  and  divers  persons  into  New  England 
and  there  to  erect  a  town  and  settle  divers  inhabitants 

27  Ihid.,  T.  189.  Mourt’s  relation  states  that  the  agreement 
was  made  “because  it  was  observed  that  some  were  not  well 
affected  to  unity  and  concord;  but  gave  some  appearance  of 
faction.” — Arber,  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  reprint,  p.  409. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  Morton’s  story  of  the  treachery  of 
Captain  Jones  in  refusing  to  take  them  to  the  Dutch  colony  is 
inaccurate.  In  order  to  quiet  the  mutineers  such  a  destination 
may  have  been  suggested. 

2s  Bradford,  I.  234. 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  general  plantation  of  .  .  . 
New  England.”  The  Council,  therefore,  grants  them  for 
each  person  transported  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  with 
certain  privileges,  on  condition  that  Peirce  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  continue  there  for  three  years.  The  land  selected 
must  be  in  “an  entire  place”*®  not  within  ten  miles  of 
a  plantation  inhabited  by  English  unless  divided  there¬ 
from  by  a  navigable  river.  Peirce  and  his  associates  under¬ 
took  to  build  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  town  houses,  etc., 
and  to  maintain  magistrates  and  inferior  officers,  and  for 
such  public  purposes  1,500  acres  were  granted.  Each  per¬ 
son  already  transported  or  to  be  transported  within  seven 
years,  provided  they  resided  three  years,  was  to  have  one 
hundred  acres.  Upon  lawful  survey  of  the  selected  terri¬ 
tory,  made  by  Peirce  and  his  associates,  and  the  metes  and 
bounds,  together  with  an  application,  presented  within 
seven  years  to  the  Council,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
indenture,  a  grant  of  such  land  would  be  issued  under  the 
Company’s  seal. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  definite  grant  of  a  clearly 
defined  district,  but  resembled  those  roving  commissions 
issued  to  persons  proposing  to  settle  in  New  England,  and 
for  which  a  regular  patent  was  substituted  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  fulfilled. 

The  Mayflower,  which  brought  the  request  for  the  pat¬ 
ent,  bore  little  lading  because  of  the  serious  condition 
of  the  Planters  during  the  winter,  and  this  caused  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  Adventurers,  who  sent  over  Cush¬ 
man  in  the  Fortune  to  investigate  affairs.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Planters’  trusted  agents  in  London,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  accompany  them  to  New  England,  but  when 
the  overcrowded  Mayflower  sailed  he  remained  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  whence  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  resenting  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  the  efforts  made  on  the  Planters’  behalf. 

He  arrived  on  the  Fortune,  which  also  brought  a  letter, 
dated  6  July,  1621,  from  Weston,  who  confessed  that 
he  had  never  dared  acquaint  the  Adventurers  with  the 
alterations  of  the  conditions  first  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  Planters’  representatives;  had  they  known 
29  “Not  stragling”  it  is  styled  elsewhere. 
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as  much  as  he  did  they  would  not  have  adventured  a  half¬ 
penny  in  supplying  this  ship.  “That  you  sent  no  lading 
in  [the  Mayflower]  is  wonderful,  and  worthily  distasted. 

I  know  your  weakness  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  believe 
more  weakness  of  judgment  than  weakness  of  hands.  A 
quarter  of  the  time  you  spent  in  discoursing,  arguing  and 
consulting  would  have  done  much  more.  ...  If  you 
mean,  bonafide,  to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  do 
us  the  favor  to  copy  them  out  fair  and  subscribe  them 
with  the  principal  of  your  names,  and  likewise  give  us 
an  account  as  particularly  as  you  can  how  our  moneys 
were  laid  out.’’  If  this  ship  returned  well-laden  he  hoped 
the  great  sums  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid,  and  he 
protested  that  even  if  the  other  adventurers  deserted  them 
he  never  would  do  so.^® 

The  conditions  here  mentioned  were  those  agreed  upon 
before  the  Pilgrims  departed,  and  urged  thereto  by  their 
Leyden  friends  and  by  Cushman’s  persuasions,  the  Plant¬ 
ers  signed  them  and  also  forwarded  the  required  account 
of  their  disbursements.'"*^  In  the  Fortune,  in  which  Cush¬ 
man  returned,  they  sent  500**  worth  of  goods,  which, 
although  the  ship  was  partly  robbed  by  French  pirates, 
well  satisfied  the  Adventurers. 

Weston,  by  a  ship  sent  out  by  himself  and  Beauchamp, 
sent  two  letters  which  were  written  before  the  Fortune 
reached  England.  He  mentions,  on  12  January,  1621/2, 

30  Bradford,  I.  233. 

31  Ihid.,  I.  236.  Mr.  Ford,  in  a  note,  p.  235,  says  that  Cushman 
came  as  Weston’s  agent,  ‘^o  induce  the  planters  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Weston”;  but  the  letter  quoted  obviously 
refers  to  the  original  agreement  made  with  the  Adventurers; 
the  request  for  their  signatures  is  immediately  followed  by : 
“And  likewise  give  us  an  account  as  particularly  as  you  can 
of  how  our  moneys  were  laid  out.”  Neither  of  these  remarks 
can  be  applied  to  a  fresh  agreement  urged  on  Weston’s  behalf 
by  Cushman.  Before  leaving  Plymouth,  Cushman  preached  a 
sermon  in  which,  Mr.  Ford  says,  he  advised  the  Planters  to 
submit  to  what  Weston  desired;  in  the  preface  to  the  printed 
edition  he  points  out  how  chargeable  they  had  been  to  many 
loving  friends,  whose  cost  should  be  repaid  before  the  colonists 
gathered  riches  for  themselves.  Addressing  his  loving  friends, 
the  Adventurers,  he  says,  “As  your  care  has  been  first  to  settle 
religion  here  before  either  profit  or  popularity,”  he  begs  them 
to  send  “godly  men,”  though  they  may  want  “somewhat  of 
worldly  policy,  so  through  j'our  loss  the  Lord  shall  gain.” 
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that  the  discontented  Adventurers  sent  “directions”  but 
not  the  wherewithal  for  their  execution,  p'referring  to 
wait  for  good  news  before  they  did  great  things;  “so 
faithful,  constant  and  careful  of  your  good  are  your  old 
and  honest  friends,  that  if  they  hear  not  from  you  they 
are  like  to  send  you  no  supply,”  he  sarcastically  remarks. 
Because  these  were  backward  and  their  friends  in  Leyden 
were  cold,  the  Planters  must  needs  stand  on  their  own 
legs  and  trust  to  God  and  themselves.  In  the  other  letter, 
dated  17  January,  he  describes  a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
principal  adventurers,  when  it  was  proposed  that  every¬ 
one  should  further  adventure  a  third  part  of  what  he  had 
already  paid  in,  but  this  proposal  was  not  carried,  so  they 
resolved  “according  to  an  article  in  the  agreement  (that 
it  may  be  lawful  by  a  general  consent  of  the  adventurers 
and  planters,  upon  just  occasion,  to  break  off  their  joint 
stock)  to  break  it  off,  and  do  pray  you  to  ratify  and  con¬ 
firm  the  same  on  your  parts.  Which  being  done,  we  shall 
the  more  willingly  go  forward  for  the  upholding  of  you 
with  all  things  necessary.  But  in  any  case  you  must  agree 
to  the  articles,  and  send  it  by  the  first  under  your  hands 
and  seals.”®-  This  suggestion  was  accompanied  by  a 
formal  letter,  signed  by  nine  adventurers,  including  these 
two,  but  nothing  was  heard  from  the  adventurers  who 
were  the  planters’  friends. 

By  this  ship  Weston  and  his  colleague  sent  seven  men, 
who  were  commended  to  the  Planters;  these,  we  gather, 
were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  place  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  plantation  on  behalf  of  these  two  merchants,  who 
proposed  to  obtain  a  patent.  Later  some  sixty  men  were 
sent  out  to  settle,  none  of  whom  was  properly  supplied, 
and,  although  the  Planters  anticipated  this  private  enter¬ 
prise  would  seriously  injure  their  plantation,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  men  “friendly  entertainment,  partly  in 
regard  of  Mr.  Weston  himself,  considering  what  he  had 
been  unto  them  and  done  for  them,  and  to  some  more 
especially,  and  partly  in  compassion  to  the  people  who 
were  now  coming  into  a  wilderness  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  were 
altogether  unacquainted  and  knew  not  what  to  do.”®® 

32  Ibid.,  I.  259. 

33  Ibid.,  I.  271. 
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The  cargo  which  the  Fortune  succeeded  in  landing  in 
England  so  pleased  the  adventurers  that  Weston  was  able 
to  sell  them  his  adventure  and  debt,  so  he  wrote  on  10 
April,  1621,  “I  am  now  quit  of  you  and  you  of  me,”  and, 
having  nothing  to  pretend  as  an  adventurer,  he  sent  some 
good  advice.  The  disposition  of  “your  adventurers,” 
drawn  on  by  the  hope  of  gain,  is  in  most  of  them  “against 
the  sending  of  them  of  Leyden  for  whose  cause  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  first  begun” ;  some  of  the  most  religious,  among 
them  Mr.  Greene,  except  against  them,  so  the  Planters 
are  again  advised  “to  break  off  their  joint  stock,  as  they 
had  warrant  both  in  law  and  conscience,”  and  most  of 
the  adventurers  had  already  agreed  to  do  so.  He  had 
asked  Pickering,  Greene,  and  others,  whether  they  had 
victuals  or  letters  to  send  out  by  this  ship,  and  receiving 
nothing  he  enquired  of  the  passengers  and  discovered  that 
one  of  them  had  a  letter,  which  for  secrecy  and  security 
had  been  sewn  between  the  soles  of  his  new  shoes.  Weston 
found  this  was  signed  by  Pickering  and  Greene.  Had  it 
been  undiseovered  it  would  have  caused  much  trouble 
among  the  adventurers  and  would  have  ruined  all,  as  the 
adventurers  were  so  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Weston’s 
plan  of  settling  people  near  Plymouth,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  have  benefited  that  colony. 

Cushman  sent  a  letter  by  secret  means  containing  warn¬ 
ings  against  Weston  and  his  people;  on  the  side  of  this 
was  a  message  signed  by  John  Peirce.  The  date  of  both 
these  communications  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
near  the  end  of  April,  1622.^'* 

At  this  moment  the  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Merchants 
and  of  the  Pilgrims  were  both  in  a  parlous  state.  At  home 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction,  discontented  adventurers 

Mr.  Ford  has  made  a  slip  in  dating  Cushman’s  letter  “be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  February,  1622-3,  and  the  end  of  April, 
1623,  as  the  writer  entertained  hopes  of  receiving  compensation 
from  the  French  for  the  taking  of  the  Fortune,”  (Ibid.,  I.  270n) 
and  though  Weston’s  earlier  letters  are  dated  January,  1621-2, 
that  enclosing  the  Pickering  and  Greene  letter  is  misdated 
10  April,  1621,  instead  of  1622.  When  the  latter  was  written 
the  Fortune  had  just  arrived.  Cushman’s  letter,  here  given, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  he  wrote  after  reaching  England, 
and  in  it  he  announces  the  arrival  of  that  ship.  Before  April, 
1623,  Peirce  had  been  arrested. 
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were  refusing  to  pay  sums  they  had  promised;  they  dis¬ 
approved  of  Weston’s  proposed  settlement  of  “particulars” 
and  his  intention  to  obtain  a  patent.  The  plantation  was 
considered  unprofitable,  complaints  were  made  of  slack¬ 
ness,  and  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  terminate  the 
agreement  between  the  Adventurers  and  Planters,  leaving 
the  latter  to  shift  for  themselves.  At  Plymouth  condi¬ 
tions  were  even  more  serious,  sickness,  failure  of  promised 
supplies  from  the  Adventurers,  starvation  looking  them  in 
the  face,  the  desertion  of  their  friends,  and  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  the  future.  Desperate  conditions  re¬ 
quired  desperate  remedies.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Peirce,  of  whose  good  intentions  towards  the  plantation 
no  question  had  yet  been  raised,  decided  to  take  steps 
towards  the  readjustment  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

To  understand  his  procedure  it  must  be  remembered 
that  (a)  indentures  were  usually  issued  to  an  individual 
and  “his  associates,”  the  names  of  the  latter  not  being 
given;  (b)  “Letters  of  Association,”  containing  their 
names  were  afterwards  taken  out;  (c)  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  an  indenture  it  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  patent. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements,  on  20  April, 
1622,  ten  days  after  Weston’s  letter  was  written,  Peirce 
“granted  letters  of  Association  unto  the  said  adventurers 
whereby  he  made  them  jointly  interested  with  himself  in 
the  lands  granted  by  the  aforesaid  indentures.”®^ 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  “Adventurers”  and  “Associates.”  In  the  Records 
of  the  Council  for  New  England  reference  is  made  to  the 
Treasurer  “and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  company,” 
who  agreed  that  “the  Associates  with  their  undertakers 
and  servants  now  settled  or  to  l)e  settled  in  Plymouth” 
should  remain  tenants  of  the  Council.  These  Planters, 
by  the  words  written  on  the  side  of  Cushman’s  letter,  were 
informed  of  his  procedure  by  Peirce,  “and  for  letters  of 
association  by  the  next  ship  we  send,  I  hope  you  shall 
receive  satisfaction;  in  the  meantime  whom  you  admit  I 
will  approve.”®®  Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  above- 

Records  of  the  Council  for  yew  England  (Deane),  44. 

Bradford,  I.  271. 
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board  than  his  line  of  action;  he  was  sending  them  the 
information  and  was  ready  to  add  their  nominees  to  his 
list. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  “interested”  the  Adventurers 
with  himself  he  surrendered  his  indenture,  received  the 
counterpart  and  “took  out  a  patent  or  deed  poll  of  the 
said  lands  to  himself,  his  heirs,  associates  and  assigns  for 
ever.”  Much  has  been  made  of  the  “deed  poll” — ^the 
dictionary  meaning  is  “a  deed  made  and  executed  by  one 
party  only  (paper  polled  or  cut  away  even,  not  indented).” 
Here  it  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  patent,  which  in 
the  nature  of  such  things  would  not  be  made  in  dupli¬ 
cate  like  an  indenture ;  in  this  case  it  would  have  declared 
that  the  Council  for  !New  England  had  given,  granted, 
assigned,  &c.,  &c.,  certain  lands,  and  would  have  been 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  that  body  only,  for  there 
was  no  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  grantee 
requiring  a  duplicate  for  retention  of  the  grantor.  But 
— and  here  is  an  important  point — this  grant  included 
his  associates  as  well  as  his  heirs  and  assigns,  so  that 
those  who  had  just  been  made  definitely  his  Associates 
must  have  become  participants  with  him  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  grant.  The  fact  that  the  Adventurers 
were  not  made  aware  of  the  issue  of  this  new  patent, 
which  on  its  face  made  no  radical  change  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Peirce,  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  good 
ground  of  complaint  as  modern  writers  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Had  he  acted  illegally  or  committed  any  pun- 
isable  offence  he  would  have  been  placed  in  a  serious 
position,  but  his  accusers  failed  to  induce  the  Council  for 
iN’ew  England  to  cancel  his  patent  and  that  body  consented 
to  act  as  arbitrators  between  the  two  parties  concerning 
their  several  differences;  they  recognized  that  Peirce  was 
in  the  position  to  make  terms  with  his  opponents,  and  it 
was  “by  offer  of  the  said  John  Peirce  and  the  mutual 
acceptation  of  the  said  Treasurer  and  Company”  that  the 
matter  was  brought  by  the  Council  to  a  conclusion.  So 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  friction  between 
the  two  parties,  and  our  search  will  be  rewarded. 

In  a  petition  addressed  to  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
Peirce  records  the  reason  which  made  him  seek  to  relieve 
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the  Planters ;  his  view  of  the  situation  coincides  with  that 
of  Bradford,  Winslow  and  others.  His  explanation  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Paragon  is  in  a  measure  confirmed  by 
independent  evidence.  His  description  of  his  voyages 
agrees  in  detail  with  that  given  by  the  Governor.  His 
experiences  with  the  Adventurers,  not  mentioned  by  Brad¬ 
ford,  explains  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  Records  of  the 
Council  for  New  England,  including  the  Hopkins  case, 
which  incidentally  Bradford  endorses.  In  fact,  in  no 
essential  point  does  Bradford  prove  Peirce’s  account  to 
be  untrue,  and  he  frequently  confirms  its  correctness. 

After  a  description  of  the  foundation  of  the  Council 
for  Hew  England,  the  issue  of  his  own  patent,  and  the 
erecting  of  a  plantation,  Peirce  continues,®’’  “which  plan¬ 
tation  being  in  great  distress  and  like  to  perish  unless  a 
present  supply  was  speedily  made,  he  and  his  fellow 
adventurers,  though  then  but  few  in  number  and  much 
disheartened  by  many  cross  occurrents,  especially  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  great  loss  sustained  by  a  ship  lately  pillaged 
by  the  French,  yet  commiserating  the  Planters’  distressed 
condition  in  that  place  foreign  and  vast  desert  resolved 
to  adventure  something  for  their  relief  if  they  might  send 
it  in  a  ship  of  force  able  to  defend  herself,  but  the  money 
was  far  short  for  that  purpose,”  so  it  was  impossible  to 
relieve  the  Planters,  being  not  enough  to  provide  freight 
for  above  twenty  tons  of  goods  and  thirty  passengers, 
which  came  to  about  150",  which  would  scarcely  pay  the 
sailors’  wages. 

The  great  distress  of  the  plantation  is  referred  to  in 
Bradford’s  letter  of  8  September,  1623.  He  says  that 
the  Anne  and  Little  James  arrived  in  June,  bringing  a 
“large  and  liberal  supply.”  “If  God  had  seen  it  good  we 
should  have  been  right  glad  it  had  come  sooner,  both  for 
our  good  and  your  profit,  for  we  have  both  been  in  a 
languishing  state,  and  also  fain  to  put  away  our  furs  at 

This  account  is  condensed  from  Chnncery  Proceedings,  C.  2. 
Charles  I.  Bills  &  Answers,  P.  44/43,  which  I  had  copied  at 
length  before  Mr.  Gardner  Bartlett  printed  it  in  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  LXVII.  To  avoid 
the  repetition  of  “your  orator”  his  name  or  the  pronouns  are 
used,  and  “said,”  “aforesaid,”  and  similar  encumbering  words 
are  omitted  unless  required  for  the  sense  of  the  phrases. 
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a  small  value  to  help  us  to  some  necessaries,  without  which 
notwithstanding  we  should  have  done  full  ill,  yea,  indeed 
could  not  have  subsisted.”®®  These  ships  sailed  after 
Peirce  returned  from  his  second  attempt  to  reach  the 
plantation.  Winslow,  writing  of  the  same  period,  says: 
“For  in  these  forenamed  straits,  such  was  our  state,  as 
in  the  morning  we  had  often  our  food  to  seek  for  the 
day;  ...  at  some  times  in  some  seasons  at  noon  I  have 
seen  men  stagger  by  reason  of  faintness,  yet  ere  night, 
by  the  good  providence  and  blessing  of  God,  we  have 
enjoyed  such  plenty  as  though  the  windows  of  heaven  had 
been  opened  unto  us.”®® 

In  this  emergency  Peirce  says  that  “Robert  Cushman, 
with  the  knowledge,  consent  and  direction  of  James  Shir¬ 
ley,  being  principal  agent  for  the  negotiation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  said  plantation  and  with  the  knowledge,  consent 
and  direction  also  of  one  John  Thornell  [Thornhill], 
John  Pocock  and  others  then  adventurers  and  assistants 
of  and  for  the  said  plantation,  came  to  them,  upon  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  former  act  of  his  tending  to  a  supply,  to  move 
him  to  undertake  the  said  voyages  and  provide  such  a 
ship  of  force.” 

It  would  have  been  from  these  adventurers  that  Brad¬ 
ford  received  a  letter  dated  21  December,  1622,  “too  long 
and  tedious  to  record,  by  which  they  heard  of  their  fur¬ 
ther  crosses  and  frustrations;  beginning  in  this  manner. 
Loving  Friends,  As  your  sorrows  and  afflictions  have  been 
great,  so  our  crosses  and  interceptions  in  our  proceedings 
here,  have  not  been  small.  For  after  we  had  with  much 
trouble  and  charge  sent  the  Paragon  away  to  sea,  and 
thought  all  the  pain  past,  within  14  days  after  she  came 
again  hither  being  dangerously  leaked,  and  bruised  with 
tempestuous  storms,  so  she  was  fain  to  be  had  into  the 
dock,  and  an  100“  bestowed  upon  her.  All  the  passengers 
lying  upon  our  charge  for  6  or  7  weeks  and  much  dis¬ 
content  and  distemper  was  occasioned  hereby,  so  as  some 
dangerous  event  had  like  to  have  ensued.  But  we  trust 
all  shall  be  well  and  work  for  the  best  and  your  benefit, 

38  See  Ford’s  note,  Bradford,  I.  317. 

89  Good  yetcs,*  51. 
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if  yet  with  patience  you  can  wait  and  but  have  strength 
to  hold  to  life.”^“ 

On  this  Bradford  conunents :  “This  ship  was  bought  by 
Mr.  John  Peirce,  and  set  out  at  his  own  charge  upon  hope 
of  good  matters.  These  passengers  and  the  goods  the 
company  sent  in  her  he  took  in  for  freight,  for  which 
they  agreed  with  him  to  be  delivered  here.  This  was  he 
in  whose  name  their  first  patent  was  taken  by  reason  of 
acquaintance  and  some  alliance  that  some  of  their  friends 
had  with  him.  But  his  name  was  only  used  in  trust. 
But  when  he  saw  they  were  here  hopefully  thus  seated, 
and  by  the  success  God  gave  them  had  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Council  of  New  England,  he  goes  and  sues  to 
them  for  another  patent  of  much  larger  extent,  which  was 
easily  obtained.  But  he  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself  and 
allow  them  what  he  pleased  to  hold  of  him  as  tenants,  and 
sue  to  his  courts  as  chief  Lord.”^^ 

His  statement  concerning  Peirce’s  reason  for  sending 
out  the  ship,  because  “he  saw  they  were  hopefully  thus 
seated,”  does  not  tally  with  the  account  of  their  failures, 
crosses,  losses  and  starvation  given  by  Bradford  himself, 
by  Winslow,  and  by  these  Adventurers.  It  is  quite  as 
doubtful  whether  the  plantation  had  by  this  time  “ob¬ 
tained  the  favour  of  the  Council  of  New  England,”  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  communications  with 
that  body  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Paragon. 

Peirce  continues  his  story  by  saying  that  the  Adven¬ 
turers  named  above  by  good  and  sufficient  warrant  agreed 
and  promised  him  that  they  and  their  successors  would 
pay  three  pounds  for  the  victuals  and  three  pounds  for 
each  passenger  and  three  pounds  for  every  ton  of  goods 
transported  “for  the  then  present  and  needful  supply  of 
the  plantation  as  also  whatever  losses  should  accrue  by 
the  said  voyage ;  that  they  and  their  successors  should  and 
would  bear  and  discharge  the  same  free  and  would  recom¬ 
pense  him ;  and  openly  repeated  this  in  their  public  meet¬ 
ing,  whereupon  he  undertook  the  voyage  and  the  Adven¬ 
turers  and  Associates  manifested  great  thankfulness  and 
seemed  to  be  as  men  overjoyed  because  he  would  under¬ 
go  j5ro<i/or<t,  I.  305. 

I.  306. 
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take  so  great  a  work  and  perform  so  good  an  oflBce  for 
them.”  To  hasten  Peirce  in  the  said  designs  they  sent 
him  to  one  Robert  Bourne,  a  ship’s-carpenter,  to  assist 
him  in  hiring  a  good  ship  for  the  voyage,  but  none  being 
available  for  hiring,  but  one  to  be  sold,  Peirce  told  them 
that  for  buying  a  ship  he  had  neither  skill  nor  ready 
money,  whereupon  the  adventurers,  fearing  he  would  de¬ 
sist  and  go  no  further,  encouraged  him  not  to  give  over 
but  to  trust  to  the  honesty  and  good  judgment  of  the 
ship’s-carpenter  and  as  for  the  money  for  the  freight  of 
the  goods  and  passengers  they  would  collect  it  with  great 
expedition  the  better  to  furnish  him  with  funds  to  buy 
the  said  ship ;  thereupon  they  collected  and  gave  him  four 
hundred  pounds  wanting  forty  shillings,  viz.  for  victuals 
and  passage  of  forty-eight  persons  and  thirty-five  tons  of 
goods,  and  for  a  surgeon  for  the  ship  and  other  small 
charges.  So  Peirce  willed  the  ship’s-carpenter  to  search 
the  ship  thoroughly  and  make  her  undoubtedly  complete 
and  fit  for  the  voyage.” 

Robert  Bourne,  whom  the  Adventurers  so  trusted  that 
they  advised  Peirce  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  judgment 
in  the  purchase  of  a  ship,  was  a  shipwright  of  Wapping, 
whose  son  Xehemiah,  according  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Waters, 
was  a  shipbuilder  in  Charlestown  and  also  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  ^  * 

When  this  work  had  been  put  in  hand  Peirce  says: 
“The  plantation  seemed  to  receive  a  new  life  through  the 
daily  augmentation  of  the  number  and  resolutions  of  the 
Adventurers  insomuch  that  their  former  forlorn  adven¬ 
turers  were  not  only  advanced  a  mark  in  the  pound  but 
also  their  supply  augmented  and  themselves  so  encour¬ 
aged  that  they  builded  a  ship  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Upon  which  the  Adventurers  acknowledged  that  they 
might  all  thank  Peirce  for  the  comfortable  progress  and 
also  that  had  not  he  been,  all  had  been  confounded  and 
to  that  effect  wrote  to  the  Planters  willing  them  so  to 
esteem  of  him  and  return  thanks  unto  him.” 

<2  See  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  LI. 
114,  among  notes  on  Bourne  wills.  Robert  Bourne’s  will  was 
proved  in  1625. 
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AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 

By  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard. 

(Continued  from  Volume  LXVI,  page  128) 

27.  Samuel  Cutts  Carter,  son  of  Nathaniel  2d  and 
Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  married,  April  20,  1826,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Matilda  Ayres.  They  had  one  daughter: 

75.  Caboune  Matilda,  b.  July  22,  1827 ;  d.  Sept.  10,  1838. 

Mr.  Carter  married,  September  23,  1838,  Elizabeth  D. 
Jackson,  who  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  25,  1888. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a  resident  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  from 
1825,  where,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  bookstore,  printing  office  and  bindery.  In  1826 
they  started  the  first  newspaper  in  Amherst,  which  they 
named  the  New  England  Inquirer.  In  1828  he  was 
chosen  librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  Amherst  Lyceum, 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  West  Amherst  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  which  offices  he  held  twelve  years.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  West  Parish 
Sunday  School,  being  for  nearly  50  years  connected  with 
that  school,  as  scholar,  librarian,  teacher,  or  superinten¬ 
dent. 

In  1841-2  he  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  in  1841  he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  held  the 
office  nine  years.  For  32  years  he  was  Town  Treasurer 
and  Clerk  of  Amherst,  and  when,  in  1885,  the  Amherst 
Savings  Bank  was  organized,  he  became  its  treasurer, 
which  office  he  held  many  years.  His  long  life  and  per¬ 
fect  health  he  attributed  to  his  strictly  temperate  habits. 
His  only  child  having  died  at  an  early  age,  he  and  his 
wife  adopted  a  daughter,  who  survives  them,  and  with 
whom  !Mr.  Carter  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
June,  1889,  at  Bangor,  Maine. 

28.  Hampden  Cutts  Carter,  son  of  Nathaniel  2d 
and  Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  removed  in  early  life  to 
Georgia,  where  he  was  a  minister  for  many  years  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  his  longest  pastorate  being  at  Ma- 
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rietta,  Georgia.  He  married,  April  4,  1833,  Anna  D. 
Coles,  and  died  December  30,  1869,  followed  by  his  wife, 
May  12,  1873. 

Their  children  were: 

76.  Joseph  Nathaniel,  b.  Jan.  7,  1834;  m.  Laura  Clark,  Sept., 

1855;  d.  Jan.  16,  1894. 

77.  Joseph  Maloy,  b.  Nov.  12,  1836;  d.  unm.  Jan.,  1863. 

78.  Sabah  F.  M.,  b.  Mar.,  1838;  m.  James  T.  Yarbrough;  James 

A.  Williams;  d.  Mar.  13,  1882. 

79.  Maby  Elizabeth,  b.  May  23,  1840;  m.  J.  B.  Michie,  J.  H. 

Jones,  1880;  d.  Sept.  6,  1895. 

30.  Thomas  Charles  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mehitable  Worthen  Carter,  of  Hewburyport,  married 
May  27,  1836,  Sarah  Ann  Davis,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Sarah  Morse  Smith  Davis. 

Their  children  were: 

80.  Thomas  Chables,  b.  June  30,  1838;  m.  Sarah  Hochstrasser, 

Sept.  15,  1859;  d.  July  10,  1875. 

81.  Isaac  Smith,  b.  Sept.  6,  1839;  m.  Elizabeth  Hovrland,  Nov. 

22,  1861 ;  d.  Feb.  24,  1868. 

82.  Ei.izabeth  Howe,  b.  June  4,  1841;  d.  Aug.  8,  1841. 

83.  Caboline,  b.  Aug.  7,  1842;  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 

84.  Sabah  Mehitable,  b,  Nov.  25,  1844;  d.  Feb.  2,  1865. 

85.  George  Tappan,  b.  July  13,  1849;  m.  Apr.  17,  1884,  Charlotte 

Osgood;  d.  June  27,  1902. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  mentioned  in  a  family  record  as  being  a 
“tall  stately  woman,  with  Puritanical  notions  as  to  what 
was  ‘best  for  a  child.’  ”  She  died  in  Newburyport 
March  23,  1869,  where  she  was  born  nearly  59  years  ear¬ 
lier.  She  was  a  descendant  maternally  of  William  and 
Anne  Marbury  Hutchinson,  thus  giving  this  line  of 
Carters  double  descent  from  the  Hutchinson  line,  com¬ 
ing  from  two  sisters,  Faith  and  Bridget  Hutchinson, 
daughters  of  William  and  Anne  Hutchinson.  Thomas 
C.  Carter  lived  for  many  years  in  Cohoes,  H.  Y.,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  head  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the 
large  factories  there. 
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31.  Charles  Thomas  Carter,  for  many  years  a 
successful  druggist  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  married,  Oct.  4, 
1848,  Eleanor  Luther  of  Cohoes. 

Their  children  were: 

86.  Chables  William,  b.  June  25,  1849;  m.  Elizabeth  Elliott, 

.  Sept,  14,  1868;  d.  Apr.  9,  1875. 

87.  -  (twin  brother)  ;  d.  1849. 

88.  Ezba  Wobthen,  b.  April  23,  1851 ;  m.  Mary  Carty,  Oct.  20, 

1874;  d.  April  3,  1919. 

89.  WnxiAM  Fbedebick,  b.  Nov.  9,  1855 ;  m.  Aug.  9,  1889,  Cather¬ 

ine  Meteskie ;  D.  D.  S. ;  d.  Mar.  20,  1920. 

33.  Frederick  William  Carter,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mehitable  Worthen  Carter,  married  Sept.  20,  1845, 
at  Clifton,  England,  Cecilia  Young,  of  Newport,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  died  at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  was  buried  at 
Liverpool,  England,  October  6,  1871. 

Their  children  were: 

90.  Susan  Cecelia,  b. - ;  d.  at  sea  on  board  "James  Gray.” 

91.  Catiiebine  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  26,  1849;  d.  1859. 

92.  William  Fbedebick,  b.  June,  1853. 

93.  Alice  Lavinia,  b.  April,  1851. 

94.  Anna,  b.  1854 ;  d.  1856. 

95.  Flobille  Cecelia,  b.  - . 

34.  Isaac  Smith  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mehit¬ 
able  Worthen  Carter,  married  Maria  Manson,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1836,  and  two  years  later  came  to  his 
death  by  drowning  in  Boston  Harbor  June  12,  1838. 

Their  child  was: 

96.  Mabv  Mabia,  b.  August  7,  1837 ;  ra.  Lowell  Nichols,  Jan.  14, 

1868  ;  s.  p.  d.  May  6,  1916,  having  been  preceded  by  her 
husband  in  1879. 

36.  George  Duncan  Carter,  son  of  Joshua  and 
Elizabeth  Duncan  Carter,  married,  June  30,  1840,  Cath¬ 
erine  Schuyler  Tillman. 

Child: 

97.  Lew'is  Tillman,  b.  March  25,  1841;  d.  May  16,  1859. 
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George  D.  Carter,  who  made  several  trips  to  India 
and  China,  brought  many  mementos  of  his  trips  home, 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  families  of  near  kin,  their 
being  no  descendant  living  in  his  line.  A  small  portrait 
of  him,  said  to  have  been  painted  in  China,  is  owned 
in  the  family  of  his  nephew,  the  late  Frank  Wayland 
Reynolds,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Catherine  S.  T.  Carter,  who  was  born  April  2, 
1814,  was  taken  by  death  a  few  days  before  that  of  her 
son,  which  occurred  May  2,  1859. 

37.  Elizabeth  ^Margaret  Carter,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Elizabeth  Duncan  Carter,  married,  April  24, 
1821,  William  Belcher  Reynolds,  son  of  Edward  R.  and 
Deborah  Reynolds. 

Their  children  were: 

98.  WiLUAM  Thomas,  b.  Sept.  1,  1822 ;  m.  Julia  Spaulding, 

March  10,  1847;  d.  July  2,  1900. 

99.  Geobge  Duncan,  b.  Feb.  1,  1825;  d.  Jan.  7,  1828. 

100.  Elizabeth  Duncan,  b.  June  22,  1829;  d.  unm.  Boston,  Jan. 

10,  1909. 

101.  Ellen  Maria  Potter,  b.  Jan.  7,  1832 ;  m.  Jno.  Duncan 

Bryant ;  d.  July  5,  1908. 

102.  Caroline  Margaret,  b.  Feb.  23,  1834;  m.  Henry  V.  Ward, 

Apr.  9,  1856;  d.  Feb.  13,  1857. 

103.  Frank  Wayland,  b.  April  28,  1836;  m.  Cordelia  F.  Weld, 

Sept.  16,  1863;  d.  Nov.  10,  1905. 

104.  Anna  Thaxter,  b.  Nov.  15,  1840;  d.  unmarried,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1919. 

William  Belcher  Reynolds,  born  Jan.  16,  1797,  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1866,  and  was  followed  by 
his  wife  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

44.  Elizabeth  Stoker  Smith,  daughter  of  William 
and  Hannah  Carter  Smith,  married  Edward  Cruft  of 
Boston,  ]\rass.,  Aug.  9,  1810,  the  ceremony  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  minister  at  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  and  father  of  the  well-known 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Mr.  Cruft  was  a  son  of  Foster  and  Hannah  Breck 
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Cruft,  and  was  born  in  Boston  Nov.  22,  1776,  where  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  90  years  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1866,  the  result  of  an  accident  crossing  a  busy 
street.  He  had  never  had  an  illness  since  early  man¬ 
hood,  and  was  a  well-known  shipping  merchant  of  that 
city. 

Their  children  were: 

105.  Edward,  b.  May  7,  1811;  Harvard  1831;  d.  St.  Louis,  April 

23,  1846, 

106.  William  Smith,  b.  Feb.  7,  1815 ;  Harvard  1834 ;  m.  Sophia 

Ingram  Fitch,  Nov.  22,  1842;  s.  p.  d.  July  16,  1851. 

107.  Samuel  Bbece,  b.  Dec.  19,  1816;  m.  Elizabeth  M.  Fox,  June 

21,  1847;  d.  Jan.  7,  1899. 

108.  Theodore  Carter,  b.  Oct.  12,  1819;  d.  Sept.  20,  1820. 

109.  Elizareth  Storer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  19,  1821;  d.  April  28, 

1842. 

110.  Annah  Pickman,  b.  May  3,  1822;  d.  July  17,  1888. 

111.  Isaac  Smith,  b.  Nov.  23,  1824;  m.  Mary  Powers  Nichols, 

1856 ;  d.  Dec.  27,  1899. 

112.  James  Jackson,  b.  Dec.  20,  1826;  Harvard  1846,  M.  D. ; 

d.  .4ug.  25,  1849. 

113.  Harriet  Otis,  b.  Jan.  1,  1829;  d.  Oct.  1913. 

114.  George  Neweold,  b.  Aug.  19,  1830  ;d.  Feb.  9,  1832. 

48.  Thomas  Cartee  Smith,  son  of  William  and 
Hannah  Carter  Smith,  married  Frances  Barnard,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Moses  and  Frances  Caldwell  Barnard,  Oct.  6,  1831. 

Their  children  were: 

115.  Frances  Barnard,  b.  July  4,  1832 ;  m.  Thomas  D.  Townsend, 

Oct.  19,  1854;  d.  Jan.  18,  1880. 

116.  Hannah,  b.  July  4,  1832 ;  d.  unmarried,  December,  1898. 

117.  Thomas  Carter,  b.  Nov.  23,  1837 ;  m.  Mary  Gilpi,  Apr.  7, 

1865;  d.  1917. 

118.  William  Vincent,  b.  May  16,  1840;  m.  Alice  Parkman, 

Jan.  7,  1878. 

119.  Elizareth  Hall,  b.  Sept.  3,  1843;  d.  unmarried.  May,  1911. 

Thomas  Carter  Smith  was  a  Captain  and  sailed  to 
the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
was  captured  by  Greek  pirates,  and  was  also  a  friend 
of  Lord  BjTon,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  handsome 
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young  American,  “then  living  in  Leghorn.”  He  was 
also  at  one  time  “a  resident  under  the  same  roof  with 
Princess  Pauline  Bonaparte.”  He  had  a  strong  char¬ 
acter,  disliked  mean  ways  and  mean  people,  hated  cant, 
and  lived  a  singularly  happy  life.*  A  portrait  of  him 
by  an  American  painter  West  is  extant,  owned  by  his 
grandson.  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend  of  Boston,  and  painted 
while  in  Italy,  the  artist  at  the  same  period  painting 
one  of  Lord  Byron. 

55.  Hampden  Cutts,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Car¬ 
ter  Cutts,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1802. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Latin  Grammar 
school  of  the  celebrated  teacher  Amos  Tappan,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  Latin.  He  was  regular  attendant 
at  that  and  the  Academy  in  Portsmouth  until  he  was 
15  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  sent  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Exeter,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college  by  Dr. 
Abbott.  Entering  Harvard  college  he  finished  his  col¬ 
legiate  course  in  the  Class  of  1823.  He  ranked  high  as 
a  student,  being  particularly  distinguished  for  his  elocu¬ 
tionary  and  military  talents.  After  leaving  college,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason, 
and  opened  a  law  office  in  Portsmouth  in  1827. 

During  the  intervening  years  he  delivered  several  ora¬ 
tions  by  request,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1825.  Given  from  the  desk  of  the  largest  church 
in  his  native  town,  he  had  a  large  and  cultivated  audi¬ 
ence  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  and  both  the  oration  and 
the  delivery  produced  a  favorable  sensation  as  to  his 
abilities.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  the  Ifew  Hampshire  Militia,  but,  while 
it  gratified  his  military  tastes,  he  resigned  it  after  a 
short  term  of  service,  fearing  it  might  interfere  with 
his  profession.  Before  this  occurred  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  establish  and  edit  a  newspaper,  “The  Signs 
of  the  Times,”  which  was  to  sustain  the  cause  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
ably  conducted  and  was  published  until  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President.  A  bound  volume  of  the  same  is  in 

*  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register. 
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the  possession  of  the  writer,  his  eldest  living  grandson. 

Sept.  7,  1829,  he  married  ]\Iarv  Pepperrcll  Sparhawk 
Jarvis,  the  eldest  daughter  and  child  of  Hon.  William  and 
Mary  P.  Sparhawk  Jarvis,  whom  he  had  met  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Through  her  mother,  who  died  when  she 
was  quite  young,  she  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William 
Peppcrell,  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  ^lintmaster 
Hull,  and  other  notables  of  Colonial  days;  also,  on  her 
father’s  side,  of  Richard  Warren,  a  passenger  on  the 
Mayfloiver,  Col.  Benjamin  Church,  Col.  Leonard  and  Dr. 
Charles  Jarvis,  of  Boston.  Her  father  had  served  eight 
years  as  American  Consul  and  Charge  D’Alfaires  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  where  she  was  born  in  1809. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  married  life,  Mr.  Cutts 
practiced  law  in  Portsmouth,  where  their  eldest  son  and 
child  was  born,  but  in  1832,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  only  sister,  they  removed  to  Hartland,  Vt.,  near  the 
residence  of  his  father-in-law.  In  1840,  ’41  and  ’47  he 
represented  the  town  of  Hartland  in  the  Vermont  Legis¬ 
lature.  In  1843  he  represented  Windsor  County  in  the 
Vermont  Senate,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Windsor  County 
Court  in  1849,  ’50  and  ’51. 

He  also  gained  enviable  notoriety  as  a  literary  man 
and  public  reader,  especially  as  a  reader  of  Shakespeare’s 
works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice-President 
from  Vermont  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea¬ 
logical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  years. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  before  which  he  had  read  several  papers,  and 
also  an  officer  of  the  Windsor  County  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  For  some  years  after  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
laM%  he  and  his  family  lived  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  His 
death  occurred  in  April,  1875,  while  in  Hartland,  and 
he  was  buried  there  by  his  mother  and  those  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  preceded  him.  His  wife  survived  him  four 
years,  dying  in  April,  1879. 

Their  home  in  Brattleboro  contained  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  portraits  by  Copley,  Smibert,  and  Blackburn, 
as  well  as  furniture  of  Colonial  days,  silver,  china  and 
glass,  as  well  as  books,  some  of  which  dated  to  the  earliest 
settlement  of  New  England. 
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Their  children  were: 

120.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  May  29,  1831;  m.  Annie  Sherwood, 

Jan.  10,  1855;  d.  Oct.  11,  1887. 

121.  Elizabeth  Habtlett  Jarvis,  b.  Nov.  12,  1833;  d.  April  12, 

1834. 

122.  Anna  Holyoke,  b.  June  17,  1835;  m.  A.  T.  Howard,  Aug. 

24,  1861 ;  d.  June  28,  1889. 

123.  Elizabeth  Bartlett,  b.  April  12,  1837 ;  m.  A.  R.  Bullard, 

M.  D.,  Apr.  27,  1861 ;  d.  Feb.  2,  1864. 

124.  WnxiAM  Jarvis,  b.  June  30,  1839;  d.  April  2,  1853. 

125.  Mary  Pepperell  Carter,  b.  May  2,  1843 ;  d.  August  2,  1848. 

126.  Hampden,  b.  Aug.  19,  1845 ;  d.  August,  1848. 

127.  Charles  Jarvis,  b.  March  21,  1848;  d.  Sept.  13,  1863. 

128.  H-vrriet  Louise,  b.  Feb.  1,  1851 ;  m.  U.  A.  Budd,  Jan.  8, 

1879 ;  d.  Aug.  7,  1914. 

58.  Priscilla  Storer  Carter,  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel,  3d,  and  Harriet  Tyler  Carter,  married,  Sept. 
8,  1839,  David  Johnson.  She  was  named  for  her  great- 
aunt,  Priscilla  Cutts  Storer,  of  Kennebunk,  ile. 

Their  only  child  was: 

129.  David,  b.  and  died  August,  1840. 

60.  Isabella  Graham  Kimball,  daughter  of  Rev. 
David  and  Eliza  E.  Carter  Kimball,  married  Sept.  9, 
1845,  George  Dwight  Edson,  who,  born  in  1819,  died 
in  1889,  his  wife  surviving  until  Feb.  12,  1917,  when  she 
had  arrived  at  her  94th  year,  and  was  at  that  time  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Carter  descent,  and  living 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  her  children  and  grandchildren 
around  her. 

Their  children  were: 

130.  Frances  Isabella,  b.  July  18,  1846;  m.  Charles  Van  In- 

Wagen,  Aug.  30,  1877 ;  d.  Sept.  18,  1877. 

131.  George  Alatn,  b.  Jan.  22,  1849;  m.  Caroline  E.  Minnick, 

Nov.  20,  1873 ;  d.  Oct.  6,  1895. 

132.  Ida  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  18,  1853,  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  d.  Sept. 

7,  1919. 

133.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  Feb.  7,  1856 ;  m.  Mary  Holmes ;  s.  p. 
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134.  Liluan  Emma,  b.  Oct.  82,  1861 ;  m.  Charles  G.  Alton,  Apr.  1, 

1884. 

135.  William  Fbedebick  Oberlin,  b.  Sept.  18,  1858;  d.  Sept.  12, 

1859. 

George  Dwight  Edson  was  a  descendant  of  Samuel 
Edson,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1612,  and  died  in 
Bridgewater  in  1692 ;  also,  of  John  and  Priscilla  Mul¬ 
lens  Alden  of  historical  fame. 

64.  Henry  Jif  artyn  Kimball,  son  of  Rev.  David  and 
Eliza  E.  Carter  Kimball,  married.  Mar.  1,  1860,  Mary 
Frances  Palmer,  daughter  of  Rev.  Elihu  and  Eliza  Gor¬ 
don  Palmer. 

Their  children  were: 

136.  Edward  Palmer,  b.  Jan.  20,  1861 ;  m.  Leila  Brittain,  Feb. 

20,  1882. 

137.  Emm.a  Mabbx,  b.  July  24,  1862;  m.  Alfred  R.  Urion,  Sept. 

20,  1885. 

138.  Florence  Elizabeth,  b.  Apr.  2,  1870 ;  m.  William  A.  Boring^, 

1894. 

139.  Gordon  Stanley,  b.  Apr.  2,  1870;  d.  Sept.  10,  1870 

140.  Ruth  Lindsley,  b.  Feb.  18,  1872;  m.  C.  S.  Gardiner,  Nov. 

16,  1892;  d. 

141.  David  Holyoke,  b.  Feb.  5,  1876;  m.  Louise  Stoughton,  Oct. 

7,  1905. 

142.  Frances  Isabella,  Way  14,  1881;  d.  Dec.  2,  1883. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Kimball’s  life  were  passed 
in  a  newspaper  office,  and  he  prepared  for  college  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  K.  H.,  from  whence 
be  went  to  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1855.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  awhile 
in  Illinois.  At  that  time  the  question  coming  up  as 
to  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  free  or  slave  state,  he 
went  to  Lawrence  to  assist  the  state  in  what  he  believed 
was  for  the  right.  There  he  was  employed  on  John 
Washington  Brown’s  “Herald  of  Freedom,”  at  the  time 
when  the  border  ruffians  sacked  the  town  and  destroyed 
the  office. 

From  there  he  went  to  Alton,  Ill.,  and  in  September, 

1856,  to  Carlinville  to  work  on  “The  Free  Democrat,”  1! 
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becoming  a  partner  of  W.  C.  Phillips.  In  1859  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Phillips’  interest  and  remained  sole  proprietor 
until  1867,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Major 
A.  W,  Edwards,  since  American  Consul  at  ^Montreal. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Postmaster, 
which  office  he  held  for  nearly  ten  years,  being  reap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Grant  in  1869. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Kimball  removed  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  and 
after  a  short  time  to  Fargo,  K.  D.,  where  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  on  “The  Argus.”  He  was  said  to  be  a 
terse  and  forceful  ^vriter  with  a  gift  for  satire  and  humor 
and  retained  until  his  death  the  tastes  and  manners  of 
a  man  of  much  younger  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  IMt.  Kebo  Lodge  of  Carlin- 
ville.  Ill.,  noted  for  his  regularity  of  habits,  immense 
store  of  political  history,  and  was  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  Bible  student.  He  was  a  rapid  typesetter  and  when 
in  his  office  never  wrote  a  line  of  his  editorials,  setting 
them  up  at  “the  case”  without  notes.  He  was  a  personal 
friend,  fraternity  brother,  and  classmate  in  college  of 
Rep.  Kelson  Dingley  of  Maine,  as  well  as  many  other 
well-known  individuals.  His  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  lodge  in  March,  1906,  at  Carlinville,  Ill. 

67.  Joseph  Storer  Wheelwright,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  Carter  Wheelwright,  married  Susan  Ann  Webb, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 

Their  children  were  as  follows: 

143.  Ellen  Maria,  b.  Dec.  25,  1843 ;  m.  June  6,  1864,  A.  Thaxter. 

144.  George,  b.  April  25,  1847,  Bangor,  Maine;  m.  Caroline  Jef- 

ferds,  Jan.  1873. 

145.  Caroline  Storer,  b.  Nov.  1,  1852;  m.  H.  E.  Russegne,  1878. 

Mrs.  Susan  Wheelwright  died  Dec.  6,  1875. 

Joseph  Storer  Wheelwright  married,  Oct.  9,  1877, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pierce  and  died  October,  1895. 

69.  Mary  Carter  Wheelwright  married.  Sept.  16, 
1848,  James  Godfrey,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  who  died  Aug.^ 
31,  1850,  leaving  one  child. 

146.  Julia  Storer,  b.  July  20,  1849;  d.  Dec.  30,  1850. 
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Mrs.  Mary  C.  Godfrey  married,  Sept,  24,  1859,  Rev. 
Charles  Parson  Felch,  of  Houlton,  Me.,  and  settled  in 
Aurora,  Ill.,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1892. 

Their  children  were: 

147.  Chables  Stobeb,  b.  Aug.  1,  1860;  d.  Nov.  1,  1861. 

148.  Fbedebick  Gage,  b.  June  24,  1865  ;  d.  Apr.  4,  1867. 

71.  Rev.  Hampden  Sydney  CnmcH,  son  of  Rev. 
]\[oses  B.  and  Margaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  from  1858  to  1894,  and  married,  in 
Cascade,  Iowa,  Sept.  9,  1858,  Mary  V.  Palmer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  and  Mary  Palmer,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Their  children  were: 

149.  Maey  Viola,  b.  July  12,  1859 ;  m.  George  H.  Young. 

150.  Cabbie  Ella,  b.  Apr.  8,  1861;  m.  Clifford  Crabtree. 

151.  Fbancis,  b.  1863. 

152.  Rosa,  b.  1868. 

72.  Margaret  Ann  Church,  daughter  of  Rev.  Moses 
B.  and  IMargaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  married  Philip 
Dale,  son  of  Frederick  and  Catherine  Dale,  of  Tipton, 
Iowa,  July  8,  1857,  and  is  living  in  Bedford,  Iowa,  with 
her  daughter,  ]\Irs.  William  Clark  Keith,  whose  husband 
is  Deputy  Sheriff  at  that  place.  Her  husband  died  July 
20,  1898. 

Their  children  were: 

153.  Fbedebick  Elston,  b.  June  25,  1858;  m.  Nora  Hatfield, 

Jan.  24,  1882 ;  d.  June,  1922, 

154.  Mabtha  Ella,  b.  Dec.  10,  1860;  m.  William  Clark  Keith, 

Feb.  26,  1882;  s.  p. 

165.  Philip,  b.  1862;  d.  y. 

156.  Jeannette,  b.  Jan.  24,  1866;  m.  E.  S.  Spurgeon,  Jan.  14, 

1890. 

157.  Fbances  M.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1868;  m.  J.  F.  Blankenship,  Feb.  22, 

1890. 

73.  Moses  Flavee  Church,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  and 
Margaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  married  Sarah  H.  Crozier 
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April  13,  1869,  and  at  her  death  married  Laura  Helm 
Hov.  7,  1874,  both  of  Delhi,  Iowa. 

The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were: 

158.  Jat,  b.  Jan.  14,  1870;  m.  May  Belle  Goshorn,  1893. 

159.  Bertha,  b.  Dec.  13,  1871 ;  m.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  Glade,  Kan., 

Nov.  12,  1890. 

By  the  second  marriage: 

161.  Cabbie  Viola,  b.  1875;  m.  J.  F.  Tadlock,  Dec.  8,  1897,  Eay- 

mond,  Washington. 

74.  Sarah  Gaylord  Church,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Moses  and  Margaret  C.  Carter  Church,  married.  Sept. 
8,  1863,  John  Shearer,  son  of  John  and  Euphelia 
Shearer  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  who  died  July  6,  1916,  High- 
more,  S.  D. 

Their  children  were: 

162.  Alfred  Herbert,  b.  July  19,  1864 ;  d.  Sept.  14,  1864. 

163.  Clarissa  Lois,  b.  Aug.  13,  1865;  m.  Dr.  T.  C.  Bowie,  June 

3,  1889. 

164.  Charlotte  May,  b.  June  5,  1867 ;  m.  Martin  Goodale,  Feb. 

7,  1894. 

365.  Robert  James,  b.  Nov.  24,  1869;  m.  Nola  Meigs,  Sept.  23, 
1894;  d.  June  12,  1916.  Ch. :  Lois  Juliana,  b.  June  27, 
1885 ;  Ella  Charlotte,  b.  July  22,  1898 ;  John  Church,  b. 
June  22,  1901 ;  Ethel  Alice,  b.  March  30,  1906 ;  Charles 
Edward,  b.  June  14,  1909. 

166.  John  Hampden,  b.  Sept.  26,  1783,  Square  Butte,  Montana. 

167.  clarion  Church,  b.  Sept.  27,  1875;  m.  J.  E.  Waring,  April 

30,  1902. 

168.  Ralph,  b.  Aug.  15,  1877 ;  m.  Vina  Baker,  Dec.  24,  1908  (Rev.) 

169.  Howard,  b.  Sept.  17,  1880;  d.  Aug,  20,  1881. 

170.  Edna  Church,  b.  Nov.  28,  1881 ;  m.  Dr.  B.  M.  Hart,  Nov. 

19,  1906. 

171.  Harold  Moses,  b.  Sept.  16,  1886,  Highmore,  S.  D. 

76.  Joseph  Xathaniel  Carter,  son  of  Rev.  Hamp¬ 
den  C.  and  Anna  D.  Coles  Carter,  married.  Sept,,  1855, 
Laura  Clark,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1894. 

Child: 

172.  Daughter;  m.  Ralph  M.  Cheshire. 
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78.  Sabah  Frances  Meriweathee  Carter,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Hampden  Cutts  and  Anna  D.  Coles 
Carter,  married  James  T.  Yarbrough. 

Children : 

173.  Sabah  Cole,  b.  July  24,  1854;  in.  Samuel  Collins. 

174.  James  Thomas,  b.  Nov.  18,  1856;  d.  in  infancy. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Yarbrough  in  December,  1859, 
his  widow  married  second,  James  A.  Williams. 

Children : 

175.  Elizabeth  Anna,  b,  Dec.  7,  1861 ;  m.  Joseph  Janes,  Nov.  24,. 

1879. 

176.  James  Joseph,  b.  March,  1866;  d.  June,  1866. 

177.  Marc  ABET  Eugenia,  b.  - ;  d.  young. 

178.  Lewis,  b.  - ;  d.  young 

179.  Robert  E.  Lee,  b.  - ;  ra.  Annie  Marshall. 

180.  Clara  Hill,  b.  - ;  m.  Howard  Gregorj',  1896. 

181.  Beulah  Samuei,  b.  - ;  m.  L.  H.  Layne,  Feb.  1895. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Williams  died  March  13,  1882. 

79.  Mary  Elizabeth  Carter,  daugther  of  Rev. 
Hampden  C.  and  Anna  D.  Coles  Carter,  married,  June 
4,  1857,  J.  B.  Michie. 

Child: 

182.  Charles  Osgood,  b.  March,  1858. 

J.  B.  Michie  dying  in  1873,  his  widow  married  in 
1880  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1895. 

80.  Thomas  Charles  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
and  Sarah  Ann  Davis  Carter,  married  Sarah  Hoch- 
strasser  of  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1859. 

Their  children  were: 

183.  Mary  Louisa,  b.  Dec.  8,  1860,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  d.  Mar,  10, 

1875. 

184.  Vincent,  b.  Nov.  26,  1862;  unm. 

81.  Isaac  Smith  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
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and  Sarah  A.  Davis  Carter,  married,  Xov.  22,  1861, 
Elizabeth  Howland  of  Hew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

185.  Mary  Esther,  b.  Jan.  2,  1862;  m.  Stephen  C.  Lowe,  Sept. 

12,  1882. 

186.  Edward  Howland,  b.  Sept.  22,  1863,  Flint,  Michigan;  m, 

Louisa  \Miiting. 

187.  Fanny  Cannon,  b.  Sept.  7,  1864;  m.  James  W.  Hindle, 

Apr.  6,  1885. 

85.  George  Tappan  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
and  Sarah  Ann  Davis  Carter,  married,  April  7,  1884, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Hathaniel  Smith  Osgood,  of  Hew- 
buryport.  Mass. 

Child; 

188.  Caroline  Lee,  b.  May  8,  1885,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carter  was  for  many  years  a  dealer  in  mill  sup¬ 
plies  in  Cohoes,  H.  Y.,  where  he  was  also  City  Treasurer. 

86.  Charles  William  Carter,  son  of  Charles 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married  Sept.  24, 
1868,  Elizabeth  Elliott. 

Children : 

189.  Ezra  Elliott,  b.  June  12,  1869;  m.  Cora  Fonda,  Feb.  2, 

1894. 

190.  Agnes  Eleanor,  b.  Nov.  12.  1871 ;  teacher,  Mt.  Vernon. 

N.  Y. 

191.  Margaret  Craig,  b.  Nov.  10,  1874. 

Charles  William  Carter,  who  was  a  druggist  in  Cohoes, 
H.  Y.,  died  April  9,  1875.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  children,  who  make  their  home  in  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  H.  Y. 

88.  Ezra  Worthejt  Carter,  son  of  Charles  Thomas 
and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married,  Oct.  20,  1874, 
"Mary  Carty.  !Mr.  Carter  was  a  druggist  in  Cohoes, 
H.  Y.,  where  he  and  his  father  had  spent  their  lives. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party. 
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also  City  Clerk,  Collector  of  Back  Taxes,  in  the  City 
Chamberlain’s  office,  and  a  member  of  the  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists’  Association,  as  well  as  the  Cohoes  Republican  Club. 
His  death  occurred  in  Cohoes,  after  a  short  illness  with 
pneumonia,  on  April  3,  1919. 

Children : 

198.  Charles  William,  b.  April  20,  1876;  m.  Katherine  A. 
Welsh,  June  18,  1909. 

193.  Mubta  Louise,  b.  Feb.  10,  1881. 

89.  William  Frederick  Carter,  son  of  Charles 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married  Aug.  9, 
1909,  Catherine  Meteskie. 

Children : 

194.  William  Frederick,  Jr.,  b.  July  21,  1894;  U.  S.  N. 

195.  Eleanor,  b.  August  31,  1896;  d.  Sept.  31,  1897. 

196.  Elizabeth,  b.  August  31,  1897;  d.  August  31,  1899. 

197.  Madeline,  b.  Feb.  28,  1902;  d.  Sept.  1,  1904. 

98.  William  Thomas  Reynolds,  son  of  William 
Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Reynolds,  mar¬ 
ried,  Mar.  10,  1847,  Julia  Spalding  of  St.  Louis,  who 
was  born  in  that  city  April  13,  1826. 

Children : 

198.  Edward  William  Frazier,  b  Dec.  23,  1847 ;  m.  Elise  Dames, 

1875. 

199.  Agnes  Fletcher,  b.  June  20,  1853 ;  m.  Wm.  Channing  Gibbs, 

1874;  d.  1918. 

200.  Elizabeth  ^fABOABET,  b.  June  3,  1862 ;  m.  Rev.  James  Mar¬ 

shall  Thompson,  May  10,  1888. 

201.  Francis  Pebcival,  b.  April  22,  1855;  d.  unmarried,  1908. 

101.  Ellen  Maria  Potter  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey¬ 
nolds,  married  John  Duncan  Bryant  of  Boston,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1853.  Mrs.  Bryant 
died  July  5,  1908,  and  was  followed  by  her  husband 
July  27,  1911. 
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102.  Caeoline  Maegaeet  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey¬ 
nolds,  married,  April  9,  1856,  Henry  Veazie  Ward. 

Child: 

202.  Caroline  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  27,  1857. 

Mrs.  Ward  died  Feb.  13,  1857,  and  her  husband  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Saltonstall  Merrill. 

103.  Feank  Wayland  Reynolds,  son  of  William 
Belcher  Reynolds  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey¬ 
nolds,  married.  Sept.  16,  1863,  Cordelia  Frances  Weld 
of  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Children : 

203.  Marion,  b.  March  16,  1867 ;  m.  Wm.  G.  Smith,  Oct.  1,  1894. 

204.  Edith,  b.  June  16,  1870;  d.  August  31,  1871. 

205.  Robert  Duncan,  b.  Oct.  22,  1872 ;  m.  Fannie  L.  Lawrence, 

Oct.  3,  1907. 

206.  Madeline,  b.  Nov.  11,  1873. 

107.  Samuel  Beeck  Ceuft,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  Cruft,  married  Elizabeth  McLellan  Fox, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Eunice  McLellan  Fox,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  June  21,  1843. 

Children : 

207.  George  Theodore,  b.  June  2,  1844,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  George  Theodore  Cruft,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  was 
educated  at  the  Dwight  Grammar  School  in  Boston, 
and  began  work  in  the  counting-room  of  Wm.  Perkins 
of  Boston,  and  later  was  associated  with  his  uncle, 
Isaac  S.  Cruft  of  Boston,  in  the  care  of  his  extensive 
real  estate  interests  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  and  in  the 
supervision  of  his  large  hotel  properties  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  in  Florida.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  and  for  two  years,  from 
July  1879,  was  Quartermaster  General  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  with  the  rank  of  Brig.  General  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Nat  Head. 

He  married,  21  September  1925,  Merced  Yuribi  Fox, 
who  survives  her  husband.  His  death  occurred  1st  Oc¬ 
tober  1928. 
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By  Kalph  Bertram  Harris. 


The  Isle  of  Jersey,  anciently  called  Caeserea,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  belongs  to  Great  Britain  and  is  about  thirteen  miles 
off  the  French  coast.  It  is  only  twelve  miles  long  and 
three  or  four  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  forty-five 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  trades  freely 
with  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts,  as  well  as  with  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  a  peculiar  community,  in  that  it  has  retained 
until  recent  years  some  of  its  ancient  feudal  customs ;  and 
though  it  is  near  the  French  coast,  it  has  always  repelled 
the  French  when  they  came  to  its  shores  as  invaders. 

For  some  reason,  unknown  to  this  generation,  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  Philippe  L’Anglois  left  his  home  and 
family  in  the  Island,  and  journeyed  with  others  across 
the  ocean  to  the  English  Colonies,  landing  at  Salem  some¬ 
where  before  1670.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  ran  away 
from  home ;  some  say,  first  to  Virginia,  and  then  to  Salem. 
The  date  of  his  arrival  is  not  definitely  known.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots  who,  years  before, 
had  sought  refuge  in  that  island.  Such  at  least  is  the 
tradition  in  his  family. 

His  true  name  suffered  a  sea  change  in  his  transporta¬ 
tion  to  New  England,  and  he  became  on  the  voyage  Philip 
English,  by  which  name  he  is  known  to  us,  and  which  he 
himself  finally  adopted.  His  baptismal  certificate,  which 
has  been  preserved,  reads  as  follows :  “Baptismal  Register 
of  the  church  of  Trnity  Parish  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
Philippe,  son  of  Jean  L’Anglois,  was  baptized  on  the 
30th  day  of  June  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Six  hundred 
and  Fifty  one — ^Presented  for  Holy  Baptism  by  Sir  Phil¬ 
ippe  de  Carteret,  Chevalier,  Lord  of  St.  Ouan  (Ovan) 
and  Madam  his  wife — given  by  copy  (or  duplicate)  by  me, 
J.  Dorey,  Secretary.” 

If  by  chance  he  was  baptized  in  1651  and  came  to 
Salem  shortly  before  the  year  1670,  he  must  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
upon  landing  in  Salem.  Many  of  the  accounts  credit 
him  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  with  being  a  boy  of  twelve 
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years.  It  seems  mucij  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  should  make  this  trip 
alone  to  unknown  shores,  full  of  the  dangers  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  existed  in  those  days,  than  a  mere  boy,  imma¬ 
ture  and  unsophisticated. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  one  branch  of  the  family  that 
he  was  the  only  son  of  a  Huguenot  Chevalier — that  he 
came  to  Hew  England  to  seek  his  fortune  and  was  dis¬ 
inherited  for  marrying  the  lady  of  his  choice.  This 
rumor  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Philippe  de 
Cartaret  presented  him  for  baptism.  There  are  no  family 
papers  that  throw  any  light  upon  this  story,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  only  a  rumor  and  therefore  unreliable. 

There  is  another  rather  fanciful  account  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  Mary  Hollingsworth,  a  girl  of  charm  and 
refinement,  a  daughter  of  William  Hollingsworth,  and  a 
neighbor,  before  he  came  to  this  country.  By  so  doing 
he  became  a  rival  of  his  brother.  This  story  states  that 
he  lived  on  a  pleasant  estate  in  one  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  His  mother  was  a  Scotch  lady.  The 
early  educational  training  of  the  two  boys  was  strict  but 
comprehensive.  The  boys  were  taught  by  the  village 
priests  until  they  had  obtained  an  education  which  fitted 
them  for  their  later  years.  Restless  and  deceived  by  his 
brother,  he  took  ship  for  America,  where  he  first  landed 
in  Virginia,  and  later  made  his  way  north  to  Salem.  As 
this  story  carries  his  education  to  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years,  and  as  it  is  fairly  well  founded  that  he 
landed  in  Salem  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
at  some  time  before  the  year  1670,  we  feel  obliged  to 
abandon  it  for  what  seems  to  be  the  more  stable  account 
of  his  early  life. 

He  came  to  Salem  as  a  young  adventurer,  poor,  friend¬ 
less,  and  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket.  Walking  by  the 
home  of  Mistress  Hollingsworth,  which  one  account  cites 
as  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  he  was  invited  in,  and  she, 
taking  compassion  on  his  loneliness,  gave  him  a  drink  of 
beer  in  a  silver  mug.  He  was  invited  to  make  his  home 
with  her  family  while  he  lived  in  Salem.  William  Hol¬ 
lingsworth — the  husband,  and  also  the  father  of  ^larv — 
who,  in  1675,  was  trading  in  Virginia,  wrote  home  to  his 
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wife  that  he  had  found  a  very  good  husband  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  namely,  one  of  his  Virginia  friends.  Mrs.  Hollings¬ 
worth  promptly  replied  that  he  need  give  himself  no 
trouble  on  that  score,  because  she  had  already  given  her 
daughter  to  Philip  English.  They  were  married  in  1675, 
about  five  years  after  English  had  landed  at  Salem.  A 
little  later,  it  was  learned  that  Hollingsworth  had  been 
treacherously  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Alden  Jr.,  stated 
that  Mary  Hollingsworth,  ‘‘the  only  daughter  of  Wm. 
Hollingsworth,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Salem,  had  received 
a  better  education  than  is  common  even  at  this  day,  aa 
proofs  I  hold  sufiiciently  discover.”  One  of  the  traditions 
of  the  family  is  that  she  had  been  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Piedmont,  who  was  a  celebrated  instructress  of  that  day 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Bentley  further  states,  and  it  is  also  on 
the  authority  of  Madame  Susanna  Harthorne,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Philip  English,  that  Philip  English  came 
young  to  America  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  lived  in  the 
family  of  William  Hollingsworth,  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary. 

In  the  marriage  record,  English  is  styled  “merchant.” 
At  this  time  he  could  not  have  been  over  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  therefore  his  business  life 
had  doubtless  prospered  beyond  his  dreams.*  He  seems 
to  h^ve  stood  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  class  in  hia 
day,  in  successful  enterprise.  In  some  ways,  however, 
he  was  inferior.  He  lacked  the  educational  advantages 
and  high  manners  of  some  of  his  associates.  Mrs.  English 
was  far  superior  to  him  in  these  respects.  She,  a  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  had  been  well  educated  and  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  the  “ornament  of  her  family.”  It  has  come 
down  to  us  that  she  was  haughty  and  aristocratic,  but  this 
may  mean  only  that  she  shared  in  the  lofty  manner  of  the 
higher  class  of  that  time,  when  distinctions  of  rank  were 
set  up  and  regarded  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  hardly 
conceive. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  English’s  marriage,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  commanding  the  ketch  Speedwell  from 
Maryland,  and  agreed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man  to  load 

*  Dr.  Bentley’s  Diary. 
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with  salt  for  New  England,  and  return  next  year  to  some 
port  in  Biscaye  or  Bordeaux,  Rochelle  or  Nantz.  The 
papers  concerning  this  agreement,  being  in  ancient  French 
chirography,  are  very  hard  to  decipher.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  he  loaded  finally  with  French  merchandise  for 
New  England;  there  was  at  that  time  a  comparatively  free 
trade  in  our  Massachusetts  Colony  with  all  nations. 

In  looking  over  his  papers  there  appear  sundry  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  bound  servants,  which  may  be  interest¬ 
ing.  He  appears  to  have  taken  quite  a  number  of  girls 
from  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  apprentices  in  his  family,  and 
quite  a  number  of  men  from  the  same  island  to  serve  “by 
sea  employ.”  The  girls  served  as  apprentices  for  seven 
years,  but  the  men  (probably  young  men)  served  only 
four  years.  Judging  from  the  papers,  these  men  were 
let  out  at  sea  service  and  their  wages  taken  by  their 
master.  There  is  a  paper  giving  the  testimony  of  one 
Nicholas  Chevallier,  who  in  1682-83  was  bound  to  Philip 
English,  “for  ye  term  of  four  years”  and  to  “sea  employ.” 
When  Chevallier  arrived  in  New  England,  he  liked  land 
service  better,  and  by  the  consent  of  his  master  was  bound 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of  Manchester.  He  testifies  that  Mr. 
Philip  English  has  treated  him  well  and  he  acquits  him 
of  the  original  indenture.  Such  servants  as  these,  when 
in  “sea  employ,”  hired  out  or  were  let  out  as  sailors.  This 
hiring  out  “to  service”  was  not  much  better  than  the  slav¬ 
ery  apprentice  system.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  family  that  Philip  English  had  no  less  than  fifteen 
bounden  servents  (male  and  female)  in  his  own  family; 
and  considering  the  extent  of  his  business  and  the  profits 
of  such  service,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  indentures  are  found  among  his  papers. 

Among  the  Salem  merchants  who  appear  to  have  been 
prominent  when  Philip  English  flourished,  judging  by 
papers  in  the  English  family,  were  Colonel  Turner,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Marston,  James  Lindall,  Timothy  Lindall,  Thomas 
Plaisted,  John  Higginson,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin 
and  William  Pickman,  Thomas  Ellis,  John  Pickman, 
William  Bowditch,  William  Pickering,  Benjamin,  Wil¬ 
liam,  John  and  Samuel  Browne. 

English  owned  the  easterly  half  of  English  Lane,  down 
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to  the  water  front.  In  1683  he  had  so  flourished  in  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  put  up  a  fine  mansion,  the  frame  of  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  England.  It  was  one 
of  those  ancient  mansion  houses  for  which  Salem  was  once 
noted — a  venerable,  many-gabled,  solid  structure,  with 
projecting  stories  and  porches.  Down  to  1753  it  was 
known  as  “English’s  Great  House.”  It  stood  until  1833,* 
when,  long  since  tenantless  and  deserted,  it  had  become 
dangerous  to  the  tread  of  men  and  boys  who  had  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  explore  it.  It  had  been  built  on  the  eastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  Essex  Street  and  English  Lane,  now  English  Street. 
The  picture  in  the  Institute  shows  a  little  shop  in  the 
corner  of  the  building  on  Essex  Street.  This  may  have 
been  Mr.  English’s  shop,  or,  quite  as  likely  it  was  a 
variety  shop  kept  by  his  wife.  For,  as  Mr.  TJpham  re¬ 
lates,  “instances  were  not  uncommon  from  an  early  period 
in  this  part  of  the  country  for  matrons  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  families  to  conduct  a  business  in  little  shops  in  the 
front  rooms  of  houses.  There  were  many  such  in  Salem 
and  they  contributed  largely  to  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  particular  families.” 

When  this  house  was  torn  down,  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  secret  room  in  the  garret,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  after  the  witchcraft  furor  as  a  place  of  temporary 
concealment  in  case  of  a  second  outcry.  This  house  linked 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  very  early  chapters  of 
American  history. 

Bentley  says  of  this  house  that  the  cellars  were  com¬ 
pletely  furnished.  The  stone  wall  was  built  of  as  large 
stones  as  are  now  in  use,  which  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  they  were  generally  built  of  small  stones  of  choice, 
at  that  age.  “There  is  a  hearth,  a  very  large  oven,  and, 
all  conveniences.  The  rooms  are  the  largest  in  town.  The 
floors  are  laid  in  plank  and  are  sound  at  this  day,  the 
sweep  of  the  hearth  where  they  are  worn  down,  having  a 
curious  appearance.  The  upper  part  of  the  house,  among 
the  peaks,  have  curious  gables  and  very  much  room.  Even 
the  cellars  are  plastered.” 

*  In  a  footnote  in  Bentley’s  Diarif,  we  learn  that  it  was  taken 
down  some  time  before  1840,  and  was  then  known  as  the  “forty- 
peaked  house.” 
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Philip  English  in  1692  was  at  the  height  of  his  pros¬ 
perity.  He  owned  fourteen  buildings  and  twenty-one  sail 
of  vessels,  besides  a  wharf  and  warehouse  on  the  Point 
of  Rocks  (Neck).  At  that  time  (between  1670  and  1740) 
the  population  of  Salem  varied  from  about  1,600  to  4,500. 
This  period  embraces  the  whole  business  period  of  the 
life  of  Philip  English,  as  well  as  of  various  other  mer¬ 
chants  of  his  time. 

From  the  years  1676  to  1692  Philip  English  appears 
to  have  traded  to  Bilboa,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher’s, 
Jersey,  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  several  French  ports.  That 
trade  was  very  probably  based  on  catching  fish,  on  the 
Banks  (the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia),  in  the  bays  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  very  likely  in  our  own  immediate  bays, 
and  sending  them  to  Spain,  Europe,  and  Barbadoes,  and 
thence  taking  salt,  dry  goods,  or  West  India  produce  back 
to  New  England. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  classes  of  vessels  then 
employed  in  our  commerce, — the  regular  fishing  craft  and 
the  foreign  traders, — both  being  about  the  same  size. 
Though  foreign  traders  seem  sometimes  to  have  gone  up 
to  Newfoundland  after  their  fish  cargo,  there  being  prob¬ 
ably  depots  there  of  prepared  fish,  yet  Winter  Island  in 
Salem  was  a  large  depot  for  cured  fish,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  monopolized  that  business  in  Salem.  Vessels  seem 
to  have  taken  their  cargoes  of  fish  mainly  from  there.  It 
is  certain  that  the  voyages  of  Mr.  English  from  1675-76 
to  1692  were,  in  the  main,  profitable,  since  at  the  latter 
period  he  was  wealthy  and  had  probably  quit  going  to  sea 
himself  some  few  years  before. 

When  Philip  English  began  business  in  Salem,  say  in 
1670  or  thereabouts,  the  town  was  already  recovering  from 
the  “smite  on  all  employments”  that  is  mentioned  by  Hull 
in  1665.  In  1664,  Josselyn  said  that  there  were  some 
rich  merchants.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
old  town  should  have  flourished.  Admirably  situated  for 
the  fishing  trade  and  the  foreign  trade  then  connected  with 
it,  and  the  shipping  needed  for  both  trades;  enjoying  a 
comparatively  free  trade  with  the  world,  unhampered  by 
the  Plantation  Act,  without  even  a  Custom  House  estab¬ 
lished  by  Parliament, — Salem  might  have  been  the  envy 
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of  some  of  the  British  seaports,  which  had  at  home  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  from  which  Salem,  in  common  with  our 
^Massachusetts  seaports,  escaped.  Having  enjoyed  so  much 
commercial  liberty,  under  both  Charles  the  First  and 
Cromwell,  particidarly  the  latter,  and  feeling  a  growing 
consciousness  of  strength,  both  through  that  long  liberty 
and  its  attendant  success,  Salem  in  1670  enjoyed  a  high 
position  in  commerce. 

She  was  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  Colony 
for  shipbuilding.  From  1670  to  1676  Salem  seems  to 
have  flourished  greatly.  After  that,  the  havoc  made  by 
the  French  and  Indians  among  her  fishing  fleet  forced 
her  to  retrograde  for  a  while.  “Between  these  years  we 
find  Wayborne,  Randolph,  and  the  London  merchants  all 
endeavoring  to  restrict  our  trade,  stating  that  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  commerce  is  irregular,  that  we  do  not  conform 
to  the  acts  of  trade,  that  we  do  not  make  England  the 
magazine  of  trade,  but  go  and  come,  and  buy  and  sell 
where,  and  as,  and  when  we  please.  This  proves  our 
commercial  freedom.” 

Between  the  years  1676  and  1692  was  more  or  less  of 
a  gloomy  period  for  the  colonies:  the  loss  of  the  charter; 
the  dreaded  loss  by  the  Puritans  of  their  Protestant  privi¬ 
leges,  or  even  of  the  titles  to  their  very  lands  and  houses 
as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  charter;  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  which  had  gathered  or  were  fast  gather¬ 
ing;  the  public  dread  of  James  as  the  secret  ally  of  France 
and  the  Indians  against  the  colonies;  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  calamities  which  were  numerous ;  the  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft  and  the  growing  belief  throughout  Hew  England  that 
Satan  was  let  loose  to  do  his  will,  especially  in  these  colo¬ 
nies — all  these  causes  contributed  to  render  the  public 
nerves  morbid,  the  evil  of  men’s  imaginations  acute, — 
until,  as  they  drank  off  the  successive  draughts  of  these 
evils,  temporal  and  spiritual,  they  themselves  went  finally 
mad  in  all  the  intoxication  of  calamity.  Thus  came  upon 
the  Colony  the  madness  of  1692, — the  witchcraft  delusion. 

The  Salem  witchcraft  persecution  is  a  study  almost 
apart  from  the  general  history  of  that  age ;  for  its  causes, 
existence,  continuance,  and  effects  seem  to  have  been  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  circle  of  human  experience.  A  belief  in 
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witchcraft  was  no  new  thing  with  the  men  of  1692.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  history,  such  a  belief  has  haunted  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men.  Witchcraft  was  denounced  in¬ 
deed  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  was  believed  in  that  day 
to  have  been  the  forsaking  of  the  true  God  to  worship  the 
false  Gods,  or  Devils,  of  the  heathen  by  whom  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  surrounded. 

In  the  days  of  Moses,  deserts  were  considered  the  dwell¬ 
ing  places  of  devils.  The  Saviour  was  led  up  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  The  two  men  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  devil,  whom  the  Saviour  met  in  the  country, 
came  out  of  the  tombs  exceeding  fierce,  and  were  dwellers 
no  doubt  in  those  lonely  and  desolate  places.  The  old 
magicians  retired  to  places  destitute  of  inhabitants,  where 
the  Spirits  told  them  the  things  which  they  should  write, 
ft  is  evident  that  solitudes,  deserts,  and  waste  places 
were  ever  believed  to  be  the  haunts  of  Spirits  of  a  wide 
order  and  of  various  degrees. 

At  the  time  that  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  sought 
these  shores,  the  country  was  a  wilderness  of  woods, — “The 
American  Deserts,”  as  Cotton  Mather  describes  them, — 
and  the  natives  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  their  gods  as 
devils.  This  wilderness  was  now  invaded  by  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  solitudes  which  the  devil  had  so  long  pos¬ 
sessed  and  been  worshipped  in,  were  now  to  resound  with 
the  songs  of  Zion,  a  hateful  music  to  his  rebellious  ear. 

The  strict  Puritanism  of  the  early  settlers  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  him;  and  when  witchcraft  was 
discovered  in  New  England,  it  was  thought  not  strange 
that  the  devil  should  endeavor  to  afilict  a  people  who  most 
hated  him,  and  whom  he  most  hated.  At  the  date  of 
1692,  there  became  mixed  with  the  general  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft,  an  a'wfful  belief  in  the  darkest  possible  plot  of  Satan 
to  destroy  Salem  and  the  colony. 

Cotton  blather,  who  thought  himself  perhaps  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Lord  against  the  sin  of  witchcraft  in  1692,, 
thus  stated  what  reasons  Satan  had  for  vexing  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  especially  Salem,  with  his  arts  at  that  period. 
“The  New  Englanders  are  a  people  of  God  settled  in  those 
which  were  once  the  Devil’s  Territories,  and  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  Devil  was  exceedingly  disturbed  when 
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he  perceived  such  a  people  here  accomplishing  the  promise 
of  old,  made  unto  our  blessed  Jesus,  ‘that  he  should  have 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.’  Tho 
Devil,  thus  irritated,  immediately  tried  all  sorts  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  overturn  this  poor  plantation.”  Mather  goes  on  to 
say  that  “we  have  been  advised  by  some  credible  Chris¬ 
tians  yet  alive,  that  a  malefactor,  accused  of  witchcraft 
as  well  as  murder,  and  executed  in  this  place  [Boston] 
more  than  40  years  ago  [before  1653],  did  then  give  notice 
of  an  horrible  plot  against  the  country,  by  witchcraft  and 
a  foundation  of  witchcraft  then  laid,  which  if  it  were  not 
seasonably  discovered,  would  probably  blow  up  and  pull 
down  all  the  churches  in  the  country.  And  we  have  now 
with  Horror  seen  the  discovery  of  such  a  witchcraft.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  part  of  Mather’s 
work,  “Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,”  is  taken  up  by 
a  sermon  that  he  preached  in  August,  1692,  when  the  delu¬ 
sion  was  raging,  and  was  reproduced  with  additions  in 
1693,  and  published  with  his  trials  of  the  witches  in 
Salem,  and  this  by  the  special  command  of  the  Governor. 

A  somewhat  careful  perusal  of  his  work  induces  us  to 
believe  that  our  Salem  tragedy  was  especially  based  upon 
a  religious  belief  then  influential,  and  we  may  suppose 
prevalent  in  the  Colony,  and  relieves  Salem  from  the 
main  burden  of  the  tragedy.  The  public  mind,  the  body 
politic,  was  prepared  for  this  contagion;  which,  like  the 
visible  plague,  might  indeed  break  out  in  one  spot,  but 
which  found  the  whole  community  predisposed  to  the 
attack. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  Colony  had  been  sane,  and  only 
Salem  bereft  of  her  reason,  our  old  town  might  bear  the 
burden ;  but  the  share  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  clergy,  the  courts,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Colony,  proves  that  our  burden  is  their  burden,  our  mis¬ 
takes  their  mistakes,  our  penitence  their  penitence,  our 
sorrow  and  shame  theirs  also. 

The  story  of  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Mary  Eng¬ 
lish  and  her  husband  Philip,  if  we  had  all  the  documents 
in  the  case,  would  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  papers,  however,  have  not  come  do^vn  to  us,  except  in 
the  most  meagre  form.  Philip  English  was  wealthy.  He 
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had,  for  that  day,  large  possessions.  He  lived  well,  lie 
occupied  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  town.  Dr.  Bentley 
intimates  that  his  controversies  and  law  suits  with  the 
town  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  leading  the  accus¬ 
ing  children  of  witchcraft  to  “name”  the  Englishes.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  He  desired  toleration 
for  that  creed,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  obtain  it.  He 
adhered  to  his  religious  creed  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
even  as  late  as  1725  was  imprisoned  in  our  Salem  Jail 
for  refusing  to  pay  church  taxes  to  the  East  Parish  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

The  Episcopalians  were  thrust  out  from  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Colony  in  1631  by  the  law  of  freemanship, 
and  were  not  restored  to  their  rights  even  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  To  tolerate  them  was  to  tolerate  the  tyranny  of 
that  church  which  had  driven  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims 
over  the  sea  and  was  only  biding  its  time  for  spiritual 
dominion  over  them.  It  was  probably  no  recommendation 
of  Philip  English  in  those  days  of  witchcraft  that  he  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  may  be  that 
this  fact  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  prejudice 
which  prompted  these  children  to  mention  him  as  inclined 
to  witchcraft. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bentley  for  the  information  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  English.  She  was  in  bed 
when  the  sheriff  came  for  her.  The  servants  admitted 
him  to  her  chamber,  where  he  read  the  warrant.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  rise.  Guards  were  placed  about  the  house,  and 
in  the  morning  she  attended  the  devotions  of  the  family, 
kissed  her  children  with  great  composure,  proposed  her 
plan  for  their  education,  took  leave  of  them,  and  then  told 
the  officer  “she  was  ready  to  die.”  She  was  evidently  so 
persuaded  from  the  first  that  accusation  of  witchcraft  was 
equivalent  to  condemnation,  that  she  expected  only  death, 
and  prepared  herself  for  it. 

Mrs.  English  v^as  examined  and  committed,  by  indul¬ 
gence,  to  custody  in  a  public  house,  at  which  her  husband 
visited  her.  Some  say  it  was  the  Salem  Jail,*  probably 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Federal  Streets. 

*  The  jail  at  Salem,  where  many  of  the  victims  were  lodged, 
was  located  on  Prison  Lane  (now  St.  Peter’s  Street),  and  the 
Court  House,  where  the  trials  took  place,  was  on  Town  House 
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There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  before  her 
examination  she  was  placed  in  a  room  directly  over  the 
examining  judges,  and  heard  through  the  thin  partition 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  accused ;  that  she  took  some 
notes  of  these  examinations — particularly  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  magistrates — and  when  her  own  turn  came, 
she  asked  them  if  such  things  were  right  and  lawful.  She 
told  them  she  would  know  of  the  higher  courts  whether 
such  things  were  law  and  justice,  and  that  their  decisions 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  superior  judges. 

There  is  another  tradition  that  she  was  confined  in  the 
second  story  of  a  tavern,  which  stood  just  above  Market 
Square  on  the  northern  side  of  Essex  Street,  and  which 
Felt,  in  his  ^‘Annals  of  Salem,”  calls  the  “Cat  and 
Wheel.” 

The  visits  of  her  husband  brought  suspicion  on  him  and 
got  him  into  trouble,  for  a  warrant  was  issued  for  him  on 
the  30th  of  April,  although  he  was  not  arrested  until  later 
(May  30).  The  tradition  in  the  family  is  that  he  kept 
himself  out  of  the  way  for  a  while,  being  in  Boston  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  the  removal  of  his  wife  to  that  town 
and  to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  authorities  in  her  behalf ; 
that  he  then  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  found  his  own  absence  was  being  used  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  wife.  He  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  in  Salem  and  then  committed  to  prison  with  Mrs. 
English. 

Dr.  Bentley  gives  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  accusation 
against  Mrs.  English,  that  she  had  been  considered  haughty 
in  her  bearing  toward  the  poor;  that  some  prejudices  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  family  tradition  says  nothing  as 
to  the  causes  of  her  arrest,  but  her  servants  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  when  she  was  arrested,  and  wished  to 
resist  the  ofiicers,  which  she  would  not  permit. 

Apparently  she  was  a  woman  of  religious  sensibilities, 
for  as  early  as  1681  she  was  admitted  a  Congregational 

Lane  (now  Washington  Street).  The  Meeting  House,  where 
examinations  had  been  held,  was  at  what  is  now  the  southeast 
corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  the  present  site  of 
Daniel  Low’s  store.  The  old  Witch  House,  the  residence  of 
Judge  Corwin,  was  used  for  conferences  and  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Jurors. 
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Church  member,  and  has  left  behind  her  the  following 
religious  acrostic,  put  into  Dr.  Bentley’s  hands  by  a  lady 
of  Boston,  one  of  her  descendants: 

May  I  with  Mary  chues  ye  better  part 
And  serve  ye  T^ord  with  all  my  heart, 

Beseive  his  word  most  joyfully 
Y  live  to  him  eternally. 

Everliving  God  I  pray 
Never  leave  me  for  to  stray; 

Give  me  grace  the  to  obay. 

Lord  grant  that  I  may  hapy  be 
In  Jesus  Christ  etemille. 

Save  me  deer  Lord  by  thy  rich  grace. 

Heaven  then  shall  be  my  dwelling-place. 

This  acrostic  is  not  dated,  but  was  evidently  written 
after  marriage  and  perhaps  after  she  had  been  admitted 
to  the  church  in  1681.  At  that  time  certainly  she  seems 
to  have  been  humble  in  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  were  finally  removed  to  Boston 
from  our  Salem  jail,  and  on  the  same  day  with  Giles  Cory, 
George  Jacobs,  Sr.,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeater,  and 
Bridget  Bishop,  alias  Oliver.  Of  these  all  perished  ex¬ 
cept  themselves.  Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  witchcraft  madness  of  1692.  Giles  Cory  was  pressed 
to  death  for  refusing  to  plead  to  his  indictment,  and  Alice 
Parker  and  George  Jacobs  were  hung.  It  is  the  trial  of 
Jacobs,  as  painted  by  Matheson  and  presented  by  the 
^lessrs.  Ropes,  which  decorates  the  hallway  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  Philip  English  and  his  wife  escaped  death  by 
flight  from  jail  to  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  the  Boston  clergy  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  English 
when  confined  in  jail;  that  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Mrs.  English,  said  that,  though  she  was 
.accused,  “he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  guilty:  that  her 
accusers  evidently  believed  her  to  be  so,  but  that  Satan 
was  evidently  deceiving  them  into  that  belief” ;  a  very 
ingenious  defence,  in  fact,  against  all  accusations  of  the 
kind.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Governor  interested 
himself  in  their  behalf.  It  is  said  that  their  friends  re- 
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peatedly  urged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  to  escape  to  New 
York,  and  that  some  New  York  merchants  who  knew  Mr. 
English  sent  on  a  carriage  to  help  them  in  their  flight. 
This,  Mr.  English  was  at  first  unwilling  to  do,  saying  that 
“he  did  not  believe  that  they  [the  courts]  would  shed 
innocent  blood.”  He  soon,  however,  had  reason  to  believe 
the  opposite,  and  they  both  disappeared.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  State  authorities  were  cognizant  of  the  plot  for 
the  escape  and  aided  in  it.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  letter  to 
Alden,  thus  details  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
escape  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  from  Boston. 

Joshua  Moodey,  mentioned  as  being  concerned  therein, 
was  indeed  a  rare  man  for  that  age.  About  the  year  1658 
he  began  to  preach  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  His  indepen¬ 
dent  and  faithful  manner  of  preaching  and  the  strictness 
of  his  church  discipline  brought  down  on  his  head  in  1684 
the  wrath  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Cranfield  of  that  prov¬ 
ince,  who  indicted  and  imprisoned  him  under  the  Uni¬ 
formity  Act,  and  dismissed  him,  after  thirteen  weeks 
imprisonment,  with  a  charge  to  preach  no  more  on  penalty 
of  further  imprisonment.  This  drove  him  to  Boston, 
where  he  preached  until  1692.  At  that  time  he  boldly 
espoused  the  cause  of  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  English — openly  jus¬ 
tified  !Mr.  English,  and  in  defiance  of  the  popular  preju¬ 
dice,  denounced  the  prevailing  witchcraft  persecution. 
This  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  not  a  few  influ¬ 
ential  persons  in  his  own  society,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Boston  in  consequence.  He  was  gladly  welcomed 
back  to  Portsmouth,  by  a  parish  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  thence  remained  with  them.  In  1680  he  was 
offered  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College,  which  he  mod¬ 
estly  declined.  Cotton  Mathdk  preached  his  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  and  called  him  “that  man  of  God.”  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless,  able  man,  seeing  clearly 
through  the  delusion  of  his  age,  while  his  treatment  of 
his  personal  enemies  proves  him  to  have  been  as  magnani¬ 
mous  and  noble  as  he  was  brave  and  able. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  in  his  letter  to  Alden:  “In  Boston, 
upon  giving  bail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  had  the  liberty 
of  the  tovTi,  only  lodging  in  prison.  Upon  their  arrival. 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Moodey  discovered  every  disposition 
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to  console  them  in  their  distress.  On  the  day  before  they 
were  to  return  to  Salem  to  stand  trial,  Mr.  Moodey  waited 
upon  them  in  the  prison  and  invited  them  to  public  wor¬ 
ship.  On  this  occasion  he  chose  for  his  text,  ‘If  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.’  In  the  sermon, 
with  a  manly  freedom,  he  justified  every  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  forces  of  justice,  when  justice  was  violated  in 
them.  After  service  ]\lr.  Moodey  visited  them  in  jail,  and 
asked  Mr.  English  whether  he  took  notice  of  his  discourse. 
Mr.  English  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
applied  it  as  he  ought,  and  wished  some  conversation  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Moodey  then  frankly  told  him  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  and  he  ought  by  all  means  to  provide 
for  an  escape.  !Mr.  English  then  replied,  ‘God  will  not 
suifer  them  to  hurt  me.’  Upon  this  reply,  ISiIrs.  English 
said  to  her  husband,  ‘Do  you  not  think  that  they  who  have 
suffered  already  are  innocent?’  His  reply  was,  ‘Yes.’ 
‘Why  then  may  we  not  suffer  also?  Take  Mr.  Moodey’s 
advice.’  ^Ir.  Moodey  then  told  ^fr.  English  that  if  he 
would  not  carry  his  wife  away,  he  would. 

“He  then  told  him  he  had  persuaded  several  worthy 
persons  in  Boston  to  make  provision  for  their  conveyance 
out  of  the  Colony,  and  that  a  conveyance  had  been  ob¬ 
tained,  encouraged  by  the  Governor  and  the  gaoler,  that 
would  come  at  midnight,  and  that  proper  recommendations 
bad  been  obtained  to  Governor  Fletcher  of  Hew  York,  so 
that  he  might  give  himself  no  concern  about  any  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  journey.  The  Governor  also  gave  letters  to 
Governor  Fletcher,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  wife  and  daughter  were  taken  and  conveyed  to 
Hew  York.  He  found  before  his  arrival  that  !Mr.  Moodey 
had  despatched  letters,  and  the  Governor  with  many  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen,  came  out  to  meet  him.  Governor  Fletcher 
entertained  him  at  his  own  home  and  paid  him  every 
attention  while  he  remained  in  the  city.  This  is  the  sul> 
stance  of  the  communication,”  writes  Dr.  Bentley,  “made 
to  me  at  different  times  from  Madam  Susannah  Har- 
thorne,  his  great-granddaughter,  who  received  the  account 
from  the  descendants  of  Mr.  English,  and  who  dwelt  upon 
his  obligation  to  !Mr.  ^Moodey  with  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Moodey  had  to  leave  Boston  in  consequence  of  his  share  in 
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this  transaction,  but  only  to  return  to  the  arms  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  who  had  never  willingly  given  him  up.” 

The  winter  of  1692-93  and  the  succeeding  spring  were 
days  of  terrible  suffering  for  the  people  of  Salem.  Mr. 
English,  anticipating  something  of  this  misery,  sent  on 
from  I7ew  York  during  the  winter,  100  barrels  of  flour  for 
the  poor,  who,  he  was  afraid,  “would  suffer  in  his  absence.” 
The  witchcraft  madness  and  terror,  the  executions,  the 
numerous  arrests,  the  accusations  on  all  sides,  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants — over  a  quarter  part  of  whom  fled — 
the  general  gloom  and  the  utter  prostration  of  business, 
had  all  depressed  Salem  beyond  imagination.  In  1693, 
the  storm  was  over  and  the  people  were  themselves  again. 

Mr.  English  and  his  wife  then  returned  to  Salem  and 
were  w'elcomed  home  by  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was 
very  attentive  to  him  ever  after.  The  town  expressed  its 
joy  at  his  return  by  bonfires  and  by  general  rejoicing. 
Mrs.  English,  however,  returned  home  an  invalid,  only  to 
die  a  little  later. 

During  the  time  that  Philip  English  had  been  away 
from  home,  his  house  had  been  sacked,  his  private  papers 
tampered  with,  his  goods  attached  and  taken  from  his 
stores,  his  pictures  taken  from  the  walls,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,183.  He  sued  Curwen,  the  Sheriff,  for  £1,500,  but 
never  recovered.  His  wdfe’s  health  was  ruined,  his  goods 
gone,  his  business  for  the  time  broken  up,  and  he,  after  all, 
an  innocent  man.  The  only  financial  satisfaction  that  he 
ever  got  was  £60  paid  him  by  the  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  George  Curwen. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  great  trial  for  Mr.  English. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  cause  of  the  disease  (clouding  of  the 
mind)  under  which  he  labored  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  The  loss  of  his  wife  was  a  severe  blow, — a  wife 
whom  he  tenderly  loved, — and  in  addition  to  this  came  the 
loss  of  his  property  to  no  small  amount,  and  most  unjustly 
brought  about.  He  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  pecu¬ 
niary  satisfaction,  but  refused  the  amount  tendered  to  him, 
as  it  was  entirely  inadequate. 

Mr.  English  set  about  repairing  his  fortune,  having 
children  to  bring  up,  and  seems  to  have  entered  business 
again  with  fresh  spirit  and  energy,  though  not  with  the 
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good  fortune,  perhaps,  that  he  had  met  with  prior  to  1692. 
He  sent  his  ketches,  sloops,  and  brigantines  to  Barbadoes 
and  other  British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island,  Hew  Hampshire,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Jersey  and  England.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  English  was  engaged  in  trade  with  some  of  these 
places  prior  to  1692,  but  many  of  his  earlier  commercial 
papers  were  most  probably  scattered,  if  not  destroyed, 
when  his  house  and  warehouse  were  sacked  that  year.  A 
few  papers  were  found  of  commercial  interest  running 
from  1694  to  1720. 

A  higher  power  than  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  the 
fallible  efforts  of  man  is  indeed  recognized  in  all  the  old 
Salem  letters  of  advice  now  extant,  not  of  Philip  English 
alone,  but  of  other  Salem  merchants.  Nor  were  such 
men,  indeed,  the  less  manly  or  generous  for  such  a  belief 
or  acknowledgment,  as  the  noble  legacies  to  Salem  abun¬ 
dantly  prove;  and  English’s  letter  of  1694-95  may  have 
some  interest;  Major  John  Pilgrim,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes,  most  probably 
a  commission  merchant. 


Jan.  28  1684-5 


Major  John  Pilgrim, 

Sir : — 

Yours  received,  by  Mr.  Benj.  Pittman  with  one  envoice 
&  bill  of  Loading  enclosed  of  4  bbls  of  rum  &  4  bbls  of 
molasses.  The  rum  was  in  good  condition  but  the  molasses 
was  about  %  part  leaked  or  taken  out.  Mr.  Pittman  gives 
me  to  understand  it  was  so  before  it  came  on  board — there¬ 
fore  I  had  not  any  satisfaction  of  him. 

If  it  should  please  God  that  the  said  ketch  arrives  safe  in 
Barbadoes,  I  intreat  you  to  receive  the  said  fish  and  dispose 
of  the  same  for  me  &  Return  the  produce  by  the  same  ketch 
in  Barbadoes  goods  if  to  be  had,  if  not,  in  dry  goods : — ,viz, 
nails,  blue  lining,  Holland  duck,  cordage  if  it  is  to  be  found 
cheap  there.  Knowing  not  what  is  best,  I  leave  it  to  your 
dircretion  to  make  re^rns  in  what  you  think  best  to  my 
advantage,  but  in  case  the  said  ketch  should  not  return  hither, 
I  directly  pray,  send  the  effects  by  the  first  that  is  bound 
for  Salem,  if  Barbadoes  goods,  if  English  goods  by  any  bound 
for  Salem  or  Boston;  fish  is  very  scarce  here,  is  none  to  be 
expected  till  spring. 
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Sir,  I  have  not  an)i,hing  else  to  trouble  you  with  at  pres¬ 
ent  only  my  Humble  Service  to  you  and  your  good  lady 
unknown,  I  remain.  Sir  your 

Most  Humbel  Sen-ant  at  Command, 
Philip  English. 

A  bill  of  lading,  dated  1707,  is  as  follows: 

“Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  order  &  well  con¬ 
ditioned  by  Sam'  Browne,  Philip  English,  Capt  W“  Bowditch, 
W“  Pickering  &  Sam'  Wakefield,  in  &  upon  the  Good  Sloop 
called  the  Mayflower,  whereof  is  Master  under  God  for  this 
present  voyage  John  Swasey,  &  now  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Salem,  &  by  God’s  Grace,  bound  for  Virginia  or 
ilerriland.  To  say,  twenty  hogshats  of  salt,  etc.  In  witness 
whereof  the  Master  or  Purser  of  the  said  Sloop  has  affirmed 
to  two  Bills  of  Lading  ...  &  so  send  the  Good  Sloop  to 
her  desired  port  in  saftely.  Amen.” 

About  the  year  1715,  Philip  English  lost  his  son  Wil¬ 
liam,  wfith  wdiom  he  had  been  connected  in  business.  It 
must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  him,  as  this  son  was  more 
after  the  pattern  of  his  father  than  perhaps  any  of  the 
other  sons.  At  nineteen  he  was  commanding  the  sloop 
Arksj  belonging  to  his  father,  bound  for  Virginia,  and  his 
accounts  with  his  father,  and  his  letters  to  him  and  other 
business  men,  prove  him  to  have  been  able  and  competent 
as  a  business  man.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  probably  wffien  his  father  was  beginning  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  succeed  him  in  his  commerce. 

Philip  English,  however,  still  continued  in  business, 
and  from  appearances  did  not  retire  entirely  from  trade 
until  about  1733-34.  After  his  first  wfife  had  been  dead 
about  four  years,  he  married  Sarah  Ingersoll,  a  widow. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only 
three  survived  him.*  Philip,  Jr.,  inherited  the  Blue  Tav¬ 
ern,  which  his  grandmother,  Elinor  Hollingsworth,  kept 
when  poor  and  in  her  wddotvhood ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
run  out  of  funds  and  property  before  1750,  in  spite  of  the 

*Mar.y,  born  Dec.  21,  1676;  William,  born  May  23,  1679; 
Susanna,  born  July  5,  1682;  Philip,  born  Sept.  4,  1684;  Susanna, 
born  Feb.  11,  1686;  William,  born  Feb.  7,  1689-90;  Ebenezer, 
born  Apr.  21,  1694. 
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eflforts  of  Richard  Derby  to  help  him.  By  Sarah  Inger- 
soll  he  had  a  son,  John  English,  whose  fate  is  uncertain. 
The  direct  male  line  is  perhaps  extinct,  but  his  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  female  line  are  still  in  existence. 

His  life  appears  to  have  been  an  adventurous,  enterpris¬ 
ing  one,  with  some  extraordinary  trials  also ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  over  eighty  years  of  age,  a  mind 
which  had  been  so  tried  as  his  should  have  set  amid  clouds 
and  darkness. 

There  is  no  portrait  extant  of  Philip  English.  He  is 
represented  by  tradition  to  have  been  of  middle  stature 
and  strong  physically.  In  character  he  was  high-spirited, 
not  ungenerous,  impulsive  withal,  and  at  times  perhaps 
choleric.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  kind  to  the  poor, 
yet  not  over-conciliatory  to  his  peers.  At  times  he  appears 
to  have  been  popular,  and  it  is  evident  by  his  papers  that 
he  was  often  on  terms  of  business  intimacy  with  the  then 
prominent  merchants  of  Salem.  His  owm  immediate 
neighbors  seem  to  have  liked  him,  and  in  1732  heartily 
repelled  the  charge,  then  made  against  him  by  the  Select¬ 
men,  of  being  unsound  in  mind.  In  1735,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  the  authorities  triumphed  in  turn,  but 
^Ir.  English  was  then  on  the  brink  of  the  gi’ave  and  was 
soon  released  from  all  supervision  and  control.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  86,  in  the  year  1736.  A  naturally  buoyant 
spirit,  joined  with  a  higher  trust,  had  borne  him  through 
and  over  the  cares  and  struggles  and  sorrows  of  a  long  life, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  or  shortcomings, 
he  was  honored  in  death  and  attended  to  his  graye  VvUth  a 
large  concourse  of  people  who  v/erc  gathered  together,  not 
out  of  respect  to  his  wealth,  Avhich  was  not  then  so  great, 
but  to  honor  those  qualities  which  are  really  independent 
of  mere  wealth  and  distinction.  He  must  have  been 
looked  upon,  we  think,  as  having  been  somewhat  enter¬ 
prising  and  useful  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  as  a 
man  really  superior  to  his  frailties,  whatever  they  may 
have  been. 

Tho  foreeroinp  story  is  very  largely  ta1<en  from  the  ^fassa- 
ehusetts  Ilistorieal  Collections,  Dr.  Bentley’s  “Diary,”  Felt’s 
“Annals  of  Salem,”  “The  Tale  of  Two  Ciiiis,”  “Sketch  of  Salem,” 
and  “Ships  and  S.ailors  of  Old  Salem.” 


